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It seems inevita- 
ble whenever monop- 
ly appears, or even 
casts a_ threatening 
shadow, that the 
public bristles rise and there is an angry, 
determined protest from the people. 
American hostility to monopoly is well 
known, and this national tendency is 
recognized in our federal statutes. 

Big business is allowed an opportunity 
to show the good results that large capital 
combinations can achieve in economy and 
increased efficiency, but when it assumes 
the form of monopoly, trouble is as sure 
to follow as death or taxes. 

According to the cable dispatches, 
Europeans likewise hate monopoly, and 
particularly when it threatens their tele- 
phone systems. France has decided to im- 
prove its telephone service, which is gov- 
ernment-owned and controlled, and adopt 
American equipment and methods; but 
there is much commotion in public and gov- 
ernment circles over the fear of what is 
termed “monopoly by foreign interests.” 

x * * * 

In view of past telephone history in the 
United States, the situation is peculiarly 
interesting. 

Compared to American standards, 
‘rench telephone service is primitive and 
inadequate to an astonishing degree. With 
‘ie remarkable telephone expansion which 

now taking place in most foreign coun- 
ries, France has felt the urgent need of 
"»provement, and the leading Paris jour- 

ls have demanded that the government 
co something to remedy the telephone 
‘tuation. 


YANKEE TELEPHONE IDEAS FAVORED | 
IN MOST FOREIGN COUNTRIES seal. el 


On October 8, the French Council of 
Ministers decided to transform the entire 
telephone equipment of Paris—serving 
some 200,000 subscribers—by the introduc- 
tion of automatic apparatus. According 
tc the New York Times cable corre- 
spondence, this apparatus will probably be 
the American type known as the Strowger 
system, which is already in service in sev- 
eral French provincial cities. 

The rivalry of various groups seeking 
the valuable concession from the govern- 
ment to rebuild the Paris system has 
caused much disturbance over the fear 
that “foreign interests are trying to seize 
the French telephone system,” and fasten 
a monopoly on the country. 

The government schedule contemplates 
ten years to complete the task of rebuild- 
ing the Paris system. The first part of 
the work must be completed by 1929, in- 


cluding 40,000 lines, and five special build- 


ings must be erected. 


* * * * 


To those acquainted with the long anti- 
monopoly fight regarding telephones in 
the United States, this situation in France 
seems fatmuar. While no doubt it would 
be very much in the interest of French 
telephone users to adopt American ideas 
and operating methods, by reason of the 
remarkable progress made in telephony in 
this country, it would seem unfortunate if 
American interests, in their desire to 


Americanize the French telephone system, 


should attempt to 
build up a monopoly 


operation and 


cially when such a 
monopoly does not exist in the United 
States and also in view of the fact that, 
on the other hand, America’s great tele- 
phone development has been due to the 
lack of monopoly. 

Spokesmen for the French government 
are trying to quiet the opposition storm 
by promising that the new telephone equip- 
ment will be built in France and installed 
by Frenchmen, which indicates that the 
principle of “home rule” is popular in that 
country. 

It is said that the best thing that could 
happen to the French telephone system 
would be the formation of a. strong 
French company, backed by American 
technique, experience and finance, to 
which the government would intrust the 
rebuilding of its telephone system, retain- 
ing ownership and control, on account of 
local political conditions. 

Telephone growth in various countries 
produces evidence showing that, while 
many foreign nations are eager to adopt 
the apparatus and methods which have 
cnabled America to lead the world in tele- 
phone development, they are all jealous of 
outside influence and are determind to 
retain for the “home folks” all the jobs, 
authority, and permanent management 
possible. 

This is but natural, and nobody can 
criticize it—at least no American imbued 
with the traditional idea of independent 


self-government. 
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The Keystone Telephone System, of 
Philadelphia, is 
organization in that it serves only the busi- 
ness district in the Quaker City, although 
operating 14 other exchanges in Pennsyl- 


a unique Independent 


vania and New Jersey, aggregating more 
than 52,000 telephones. The Keystone un- 
derstands monopoly and competition, and 
has recently given publicity to the follow- 
ing bit of 


business philosophy, quoted 


from the Public Ledger: 
x * * & 
“In almost every line of business, active 
competition creates a much bigger market 
than one or two firms could make by 
themselves. There are few industries that 
are natural monopolies. And even in the 
case of such industries as telephones, tele- 
graphs, water works, gas and _ electric 
lights, in which duplication of equipment 
involves huge sums, there can be no ques- 
tion that competition has created wider 
and more profitable markets than would 
have ever have come about without it. 
The history of all natural monopolies 
shows that not one of them was able to 
see its opportunity, and not one of them 
became efficient until competition forced it 
to. Herein lies the secret of the value of 
Without its 


often unpleasant simulus, the natural in- 


competition. constant and 


ertia of human minds cannot be over- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 


Missouri, Kansas City, President 
Hotel, November 17 and 18. 
Canadian Independent, Toronto, 


Hotel Carls-Rite, November 17 and 18. 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 


North Dakota. March 8, 9 and 10, 
1927. 


Nebraska, Lincoln, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 15, 16 and 17, 1927. 


Kansas, Manhattan, April 5, 6 and 7, 
1927. 








come. Concerns do not grow big in spite 
of competition, but because of it.” 

The truth of the statements just quoted 
is well proved by the history of telephone 
development in the United States. It was 
the spirited competition between the two 
groups operating in this country that made 
America the telephone leader of the world 
today. Without that contest to multiply 
telephones, the progress made in the art 
would have lagged far behind the point it 
now occupies. 

As has been frequently pointed out dur- 
ing this year, which marks the 50th anni- 


versary of the birth of the telephone, 
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while the Bell organization in the early 
days was engrossed in giving service to 
the larger cities, it was due to the efforts 
of the Independent group—both operating 
men and manufacturers—that telephone 
lines reached the towns and rural com- 
munities. 

Working simultaneously, the two groups 
brought telephone service to the whole 
country years before the task could have 
been accomplished if only one group had 
been engaged in the work. 

* * * * 

It is equally true that this sort of ri- 
valry has been responsible for the steady 
improvement of service and the advance- 
ment made in devising better equipment 
and planning more efficient operating 
methods. With two groups striving for 
progress in both the manufacturing and 
operating fields, the telephone business was 
bound to move ahead, striving always to 
establish higher standards. 

There can be no doubt that the chief 
reason American business enterprise leads 
the world is because our country author- 
izes competition to stand guard over 
monopoly, and sees that the government 
maintains a proper balance. Judging from 
the situation at Washington, there happily 
seems to be no intention of deviating from 


this safe, sane, American course. 


Some Fundamentals of Financing 


Here Is an Excellent Presentation of Fundamental Principles and Factors to 
Be Considered in the Sound Financing of Telephone Companies—Address at 
Annual Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


By Herbert B. Dorau, 


Assistant Professor of Economics in Northwestern University School of Commerce 


Man has many wants and desires and 
they appear capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. In contrast to the multitudinous de- 
sires of modern civilized man, the needs 
of primitive people seem few and simple 
indeed. It is a_ striking fact, however, 
that these very same few early wants 
and needs occupy a place of fundamental 
importance in the needs of man _ these 
thousands of years later. 

Among these few basic wants of man, 
the desire and need for communication can 
be classed with the desire for such other 
essentials as heat, light, shelter and food 
to which must be added power and trans- 
portation. It is pertinent to our discussion 
of fundamentals in telephone finance to 
understand that the service which the tele- 
phone industry renders is a basic and es- 
sential service and satisfies a desire and 


need of man from the beginnings of hu- 
man civilization to the present day. 

The history of civilization is paralleled 
by the history of the development of com- 
munication. Each was dependent upon the 
other, but in a very peculiar and real way 
the progress of civilization waited upon 
the discovery, invention and improvement 
of methods and devices for transferring 
ideas in the mind of one individual to the 

nind of another. The slow development of 
language, speech and writing in primitive 
society were only early steps in the proc- 
ess which has for the time being culmi- 
nated in the system of communication 
which we call telephony. 

It is furthermore to be noted in this 
connection that essential as communica- 
tion was in earlier times and in the va- 
ious stages of our economic evolution, to- 





day the relative importance of communica- 
tion is far greater. Service changes have 
contributed to making us thus ever more 
dependent upon communication and the in- 
dustries which provide it. 

In contrast with the economic conditions 
of two hundred years ago, or even only a 
hundred years ago, the present economic 
order is characterized by a high degree of 
specialization and an extent of interde- 
pendence which is not appreciated until 
some unit in this highly-developed cooper- 
ative system fails to function. Without 
systems of communication, the present de- 
gree of specialization and interdependence 
could not have developed and, inversely, 
further development along this line is de- 
pendent on the wider use of ever more per- 
fect communication service. 

A second consideration fundamenta! to 
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the problem of telephone financing is the 
fact that the telephone industry has the 
legal status of a public utility. That tele- 
phone communication should become a pub- 
lic utility and thus subjected to the pecu- 
liar system of rights and duties _ which 
constitutes the public utility status is the 
result of two characteristics of the in- 
dustry—namely, the aforementioned essen- 
tiality, and increasing importance of the 
naturally monopolistic character of the in- 
dustry. 

Almost from time immemorial, under- 
takings and industries which were highly 
essential and, by virtue of legal grant or 
economic character had or should have ex- 
clusive control of the market, have been 
classed as public callings of public utilities 
with the attendant duties and obligations. 

All business, it is true, accepts a moral 
responsibility when it sets out to serve the 
public, and this responsibility is happily 
becoming more and more accepted. 

But public service industries have, in 
addition, certain specific legal responsibili- 
ties toward the customer. They must serve 
all who come, up to their capacity, and ex- 
pand their plant to meet the demand, even 
unto taking the “lean” and unprofitable 
business with the “fat” and more profit- 
able in the market which they hold them- 
selves out to serve. They must further 
render a service of satisfactory quality 
at a reasonable price and without un- 
reasonable discrimination among customers. 

The success of a public service industry 
may be measured by the way in which it 
fulfills its public utility obligations, and 
there is for the modern manager no fun- 
damental conflict between success in pub- 
lic service and success in making a business 
return. Experience and logic both sup- 
port the contention that business success 
in these industries will be measured by the 
extent to which these public responsibili- 
ties are met. 


The questions and problems of tele- 
phone financing must then all be analyzed 
to see whether or not practices pursued 
or proposed will make it easier or more 
difficult, possible or impossible, to fulfill 
the obligations of the industry as a public 
utility. 

Financing is the bargaining for capital. 
In a growing industry this is almost a 
continuous process. The nature of the 
financial bargains which the telephone in- 
dustry makes has most definite and far- 
reaching results upon the way in which 
this industry in whole or in part will be 
able to meet its public responsibilities. 


It is important in the first instance be- 
Cause the capital factor in the telephone, 
as ‘n the other public service corporations, 
Plays relatively a very important part. The 
cap tal turnover in the telephone utility 
is very slow, being about once in four 
years. When capital works slowly and 
has much to do, a great deal of it is 
nee ‘ed. The proportion of revenue needed 
to provide the return on capital is large 
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when compared with undertakings ° in 
which the turnover is frequent. 

To illustrate the significance of the 
annual demand for capital which the tele- 
phone industry makes, I refer to an analy- 
sis recently made for our institute which 
shows that the telephone and telegraph 
industry was responsible for over a billioa 
and a half of par value of new security 
issued during the last six years. This figure 
does not include some substantial amount 








Looking Ahead and Short-cuts to 
Results. 


I believe in looking ahead. Vision is 
the first step in progress. But it should 
not run so far ahead as to interfere 
with work. 

When you analyze any imporiant 
human achievement, you will find it is 
a series cf single tasks well done, some 
of them very small in themselves. 

I have tried to make it a policy to 
do one thing at a time, and to give to 
that one thing all the concentration and 
energy I can summon. 

A conscious program of doing just 
one thing at a time is the only short- 
cut I have ever been able to discover. 
It is the only way to get time for con- 
centration, for a finisked task never 
worries anybody.—Arthur Webster 
Thompson, president of The United Gas 
Improvement Co. 








of small issues which because of their 
size never appeared in the markets. 

Since 1921 the ‘annual volume of tele- 
phone financing has been between 200 and 
300 million dollars. During the first six 
months of 1926 alone, the volume exceeded 
200 million dollars par value. This repre- 
sented, even in years of tremendous public 
utility financing, a considerable proportion 
of all utility issues ranging from 16 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the total for all 
utilities excluding steam railways. 

More specifically, financial practices and 
policies affect the supply of capital and 
the price at which the necessary supply 
is obtainable. Financial practices which 
make for an increased price of capital or 
even make it difficult, or impossible to get 
the capital needed at all, affect the ability 
of a public service corporation to perform 
its duties in a very definite way. Since 
capital holds a place of such importance 
in this industry, the cost of capital is an 
important element in the cost of the serv- 
ice to the consumer. 

The company, which so arranges its af- 
fairs and conducts itself so that it can se- 
cure an adequate supply of capital at low 
cost, is in a position to: (1) most per- 


fectly meet the spirit and letter of its duty 
to serve at a reasonable cost; and (2) 
also to reap a business profit. 

of obtaining capital 


The difficulties 
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sometimes have developed to such an ex- 
tent that the price which would have to 
be paid is prohibitive, in that it is greater 
than the return per cent received on the 
existing investment. Inability to get capital 
at rates below the rate of return is, for 
practical purposes, the same as not being 
able to attract capital at all. 

A management in such circumstances is 
doubly distressed. It finds itself’ unable 
to meet the public demand for enlarged 
or improved facilities and thus fails to 
meet its public responsibilities. It is un- 
able to take advantage of a better market 
for its services with profit. 

Inability to command capital on a par 
with other industries affects the cost and 
the quality of the service rendered. This 
is a consideration of fundamental impor- 
tance to the industries. 


Factors Affecting Credit . of Public 
Service Corporations. 
Credit may be defined as the power to 


command capital at favorable prices. It 
has been pointed out that the public serv- 
ice corporation which has poor credit can 
not fully meet its obligations to the pub- 
lic nor make a satisfactory business profit. 
The borrowing power of a public service 
industry, such as the telephone industry, 
is determined by a variety of conditions 
and circumstances. They may however be 
grouped into two classes: (1) Those for 
which the public is responsible and which 
are out of control of the industry; and (2) 
Those over which management of the in- 
dustry has control and for which it is 
responsible. 

There may be mentioned—among the 
conditions for which the public is responsi- 
ble and which have an adverse effect on 
credit and thus on the cost and adequacy 
of service—regulation which by its strin- 
gency retards rather than fosters growth, 
frightens capital away rather than attract- 
ing it as a proper system of regulation 
should; there is the result of term fran- 
chises, and the effect of competition of 
tax-exempt securities with the taxable se- 
curities of essential industries. These and 
other conditions are the responsibility of 
the public. 


Factors Affecting Credit Over Which 
Industry Has Control. 


The most important single condition af- 
fecting credit, over which the industry has 
control, is the character of the financial 
structure. This has two aspects—the 
amount of the outstanding securities upon 
which investors expect a return, and the 
character of these obligations. Thus the 
capitalization of a public service corpora- 
tion may be improper in quantity and in 
quality. 

Discussion of capitalization of public 
service corporations in the past has em- 
phasized the evil of excess quantity of se- 
curities outstanding in relation to the value 
of used and useful property—and this is a 
fundamental consideration in telephone 
utility finance. 

A company with too heavy a capital 
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structure will experience difficulty in pay- 
ing interest and dividends. It will be 
tempted to pay out, in the form of divi- 
dends and interest, earnings which should 
go toward maintenance and the provision 
for depreciation. Management of concerns, 
hard-pressed in this way to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of investors, seek rate increases 
to the limit of their rights—and it is only 
natural that they should do so. 

The result of this sort of demand for 
rate increases has, and will have, serious 
effects upon the public attitude. Financial 
practices through their effect upon rates, 
quality and adequacy of service are at the 
bottom of many difficult public relations 
situations. 

The other aspect of capitalization— 
namely, that of quality or structure—has 
not received the attention that its impor- 
tance would justify. Whether a concern 
is over-capitalized is a matter of greater 
or lesser importance, depending upon the 
character of the securities issued and to 
whom issued. An over-issue of common 
stock closely held is not of the same con- 
cern as an over-issue of bonds. 

The issues of preferred stock on a cus- 
tomer or employe ownership basis is, in 
this connection, a serious problem. 


Many public service concerns have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a fairly satisfactory 
ratio of debt to total capitalization but 
have issued an inordinate volume of pre- 
ferred stock to customers. Dividends 
upon preferred stock sold to customers 
and employes can not but be later treated 
as a quasi fixed charge—a payment which 
does not legally have to be made but which 
every management will feel almost under 
a legal compulsion to continue to make. 

The class of investors to whom cus- 
tomer shares have been sold can not and 
should not: assume the business risks of 
the industry. The customer ownership 
movement has done a remarkable thing 
for the public service industries, but the 
customer-owned preferred stock must, for 
many purposes, be looked upon as is the 
debt capitalization. Its volume should be 
related to the amount of earning equity 
back of the common stock, not to the total 
capitalization. Any financial practice which 
unduly reduces the amount which the 
owners have at stake is dangerous. 

Another aspect of customer ownership 
financing, to which attention should be 
given, is the fact that it is more and 
more being adopted by the weaker units in 
these industries. For the good of the 
movement and the industry, it would be 
well if it were recognized that the typical 
customer-investor is not a proper risk- 
taker and that, as the risk factor increases, 
the propriety of customer financing de- 
creases. It would be conservative of the 
greatest possibilities of customer owner- 
ship, if only the stronger concerns in- 
vited their customers to become partners. 

The credit of any industry, and any 
unit in that industry, is seriously affected 
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by the record which that industry or unit 
has made in meeting its obligations. The 
telephone industry has a splendid record 
to uphold. Telephone securities were never 
in a better relative position than they are 
now. 

Studies’ made by the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities show that new telephone security 
issues have, during the last six years, been 
offered at rates lower than public utility 
securities in general, and at lower yields 
on the average than any other utility, ex- 











Keen Interest a Habit. 

Keen interest is one of the driving 
forces of life. Interest is the starting 
point for developing the ability to con- 
centrate, one of the most valuable hab- 
its a man can acquire. 

It is a habit, and can be acquired, just 
like any other habit, by the right kind 
of . practice. — Dr. William Frederick 
Book, Department of Psychology, In- 
diana University. 








cepting only the water utility. Figures set 
forth in a table show that the telephone 
industry has consistently borrowed capital 
at rates a quarter to three-quarters of a 
per cent lower than the average for other 
classes of utilities. 

Almost nothing could do more to ruin 
this exceptional standing of telephone se- 
curities than the disappointment of any 
numbers of customer owners. The really 
serious aspect of the problem for the in- 
dustry at large is that the action of any 
one or a few concerns has a harmful ef- 
fect on all and all out of proportion to 
the relative significance of the concerns in- 
volved. 

The typical investor buys securities on 
advice and faith. Just as now public utility 
securities are exceptionally popular, the 
day can come when, instead of accepting 
them as a class, the investor will be in the 
same manner reject them as a class. 

While there are individual cases of dis- 
tressing practices, to which the officers and 
members of this association have brought 
attention, these appear to be merely dan- 
gerous exceptions. There has been very lit- 
tle fundamental change in the capital 
structure of the non-Bell telephone com- 
panies during the last 20 years. 

Reports of the Bureau of the Census 
show the ratio of debt to total capitaliza- 
tion to have remained comparatively con- 
stant and lower in 1922 (35.6 per cent) 
than in any year except 1907. The ratio 
of debt to total capitalization of the Class 
A company members of this association 
has remained practically constant from 
1916 to 1924, in which year this ratio stood 
at 42.07. The Class B and C member 





"See the Journal of Land and Pub- 
lic Utility Economics, July 1925.—A. 
W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 
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companies actually show a decline in the 
ratio of debt to total from 33.5 per cent 
in 1916 to 25.6 per cent in 1924. 

Reference was made earlier to the vol- 
ume of telephone financing. It should be 
further noted here that the proportion of 
financing by the sale of stock in the case 
of the telephone and telegraph utilities 
far exceeds that of other utilities. Where- 
as the telegraph and telephone utilities ac 
counted for about 20 per cent of all issues 
during the last six years, they neverthe 
less were responsible for over 40 per cent 
of the par value of stock issued. 

Economic historians will refer to the 
past few years as an era of consolidation 
ir. the public service industries. During 
the period 1898 to 1903, a similar combi- 
nation movement took place involving a 
number of our basic non-utility industries. 

The results of these consolidations, 
careful students tell us, were not always 
up to expectations, and in not a few cases 
disastrous. 

Such movements, however, normally 
have a real foundation in the economies 
which some can obtain, but the few, mak- 
ing a conspicuous success, will be imi- 
tated by others. Soon there develops a 
sort of boom psychology which sweeps 
with it all but the most conservative. 


The electric light and power industry 
has and is experiencing a most rapid re- 
organization into larger units through the 
device of financial and marginal consoli- 
dation and operating cooperation by inter- 
connection. The economic basis and de- 
sirability of consolidation in this industry 
is apparent even to the layman. But even 
there, leaders in the industry are calling 
a warning and pointing out that consoli- 
dation with its incidental refinancing are 
means to achieve certain economies and 
not ends in themselves. 

All students of the telephone industry 
believe that a progressive movement to- 
ward more closely-knit organizations is a 
step in the right direction. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that consolidation 
here also is only a means and not a justifi- 
able end in itself. There is no innate econ- 
omy in large size. Large size always 
brings with it additional expenses. When, 
as, and if the economies of consolidation 
exceed the expenses to be incurred now 
and in the future, the economic basis for 
combination exists. 

But operating and managerial economies 
have a basis in the technology of the in- 
dustry. They can not be promoted into 
existence where they do not exist. The 
telephone industry is not a parallel to the 
electric industry for unlike it, there are 
no great gains to be made from tying 
together a few small plants. 

Any attempt at capitalizing such gains 
through consolidations and the establish- 
ment of complicated over-sized capital 
structures can not but harm an industry 
that has much to lose. It should be fvr- 
thermore noted that our leading commis- 
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sions, while giving assent to sales of prop- 
erties at prices beyond their present value, 
have nevertheless issued warnings that as- 
sent to such sale in no way meant that 
these sales prices would be given any rec- 
ognition as a basis of value for rates. 

The problems of our public service in- 
dustries in the past have been largely 
technical. The important problems of the 
present and the future are economic and 
financial. 

Public service corporation management 
of the past often left much to be desired; 
a very different attitude pervades the pub- 
lic service industries of today. Never has 
the public understanding and opinion of 
the industries been as satisfactory. This 
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remarkable public confidence in men re- 
sponsible for the provision of our essen- 
tial services can be lost with much less 
effort than it took to win it. 


Name Minneapolis High School for 
Inventor of Telephone. 


A new high school which is to be built 
at Minneapolis, Minn., is to bear the name 
of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone. The name Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell was recommended to the school 
by Superintendent of Schools Webster. 

The new Alexander Graham Bell High 
School will be located between 48:h and 
49th streets and Zenith and Abbott ave- 
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nues south, will accommodate from 1,500 
to 2,000 pupils, and will cost about 
$700,000. 


Predict New York-London Radio 
Telephone This Year. 


The London Daily Express on October 
22 said that commercial radio telephonic 
service between New York and London 
will be inaugurated before the end of the 
year. 

Experiments by the Radio Corp. of 
America and the radio branch of the 
British Post Office, it adds, have resulted 
in overcoming the difficulties which hither- 
to prevented regular communication. 





News About Europe’s Telephones 


“Say It By Telephone’”’ British Post Office’s New Slogan—Transcontinental 
Communications in Europe—Some Comparisons of the Handling of Long Dis- 
tance Calls—News Items Concerning Great Britain’s Telephones and Service 


A suggestion submitted to the British 
Post Office by the Telephone Develop- 
ment Association nearly two years ago 
has now been officially adopted, and the 
slogan, “Say It By Telephone,” appears 
on British envelopes as a stamp can- 
cellation mark. 

Possibly this is the first step in the 
intensified campaign of publicity on be- 
half of the telephone service which was 
foreshadowed by Lord Wolmer, assist- 
ant postmaster general, in a letter pub- 
lished shortly after a debate in the 
House of Commons this past summer on 
the post office telephone administration. 

Another explanation is put forward 
that this is the post office’s “get out” of 
a dilemma. The proposal to sell the 
official cancellation dies for commercial 
advertising raised a storm of protest and 
has already had the effect of introducing 
into the British mail special envelopes, all 
black, save for white spaces sufficient for 
address and stamp. 

In any event, though the adoption of 
this slogan is warmly welcomed by all 
connected with the telephone industry, it 
is quickly proving to the Post Office a 
double-edged weapon. It has, logically, 
provoked scathing comment from would- 
be iclephone subscribers, whose installa- 
tions are many months in delay and who, 
in some cases, have been officially advised 
that there is little probability of service 
being available for an indefinite period 
ow ng to the unforeseen demand for tele- 
pone service in the district and the con- 
sccuent shortage of plant to satisfy new 
ap) lications. 
in other words, the rate of supply is, 
in Great Britain, still lagging behind the 
growth in demand, in spite of the fact 
t! “t for the past 18 months the Post Of- 
‘ice has enjoyed authority from the treas- 
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ury to incur capital expenditure on de- 
veloping the telephone system to the extent 
of $5,000,000 a month. 

In face of the leeway that has to be 
made up and the tremendous unexploited 
field that exists for development, this is 
admittedly not a large figure. But it is, 
at any rate, the largest program that the 
British Post Office has hitherto contem- 
plated. 

It comes as a surprise, then, to find that 
the manufacturing branch of the indus- 
try is complaining of scarcity of home 
orders in their factories, with the result 
that skilled and unskilled hands are shortly 
to be turned away, to join the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

There is little doubt that the general 
demand for telephone service in Great 
Britain has been effectively stimulated dur- 
ing the last two years. The fact, how- 
ever, that the rate of growth shows no 
improvement as yet on previous figures 
confirms the theory that the present con- 
struction program is inadequate, either in 
respect of the amount of plant ordered or 
of the rate at which plant orders are 
placed and executed; perhaps both. 

The present situation points clearly 
and unmistakably to the deduction that 
the British Post Office must spend more 
money, and spend it more quickly, before 
it can safely and confidently urge the 
British public to “Say It By Telephone.” 





Hull, which enjoys the only municipally- 
owned telephones in England, is about to 
embark on an ambitious scheme for de- 
veloping the popularity of the service for 
domestic purposes. Special facilities will 
be afforded to workers to use the tele- 
phone to lighten the burdens of shop- 
ping. 

The tariff suggested will be the lowest 


in any district. For an average of ls. 9d. 
a week a telephone can be installed in the 
home with calls at the rate of 500 a year, 
and additional calls at the rate of 6s. 8d. 
a hundred. 

On the Post Office system, the annual 
fee works out at a weekly average of 2s. 
3d. to 2s. 6d., and every call costs a 
penny. 





The new London telephone directory for 
October, although it contains 20,000 more 
names, has 113 fewer pages than the pre- 
vious volume. The compilers have effected 
this economy by re-arranging the entries 
in three columns instead of two. 

The exchange names—now with the 
first three letters in heavy type in prepara- 
tion for automatic working—and numbers 
are shown at the end of the entry instead 
cf preceding it. The wise maxims for 
telephone users have disappeared from the 
tops of the pages and new abbreviations 
have been introduced. 

In his report on his visit to West Africa 
—just issued as a government publica- 
tion—W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, M. P. 
(Parliamentary under-secretary of state 
for the Colonies), says: 

“One of the advantages of the telephone 
is that it can be used by illiterates; and 
in the Gold Coast, where so much of the 
wealth is in the hands of illiterate cocoa 
farmers, its use naturally appeals to them. 
Their keenness to have telephone facili- 
ties extended to their villages is very 
marked. I was told that in certain cases 
they had even been willing to guarantee 
sums up to £120 per annum to cover the 
usual rental fees in order to get the 
service.” 

The telephone is also used for the trans- 
mission of telegrams, which saves the cost 
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ef training so many native Morse sig- 
nalers. The administration of the Postal 
department has also been facilitated by 
the fact that it is easier to effect control 
by telephone than by sending telegrams 
in cases where the staff is illiterate. 





It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that the recently established International 
Chamber of Commerce has recognized the 
subject of transcontinental telephone com- 
munications as one deserving of prompt 
attention at its hands. 

Early this year, the chamber appointed 
a representative subcommittee to draft a 
questionnaire and present a report. At the 
second meeting of the International cham- 
ber, held in Paris in early October, the 
subcommittee put forward recommenda- 
tions which deserve to be taken to heart 
by telephone administrations in all the 
countries affected. 

The report claims that there is already a 
steady demand for telephonic communica- 
tion between large towns all over Europe, 
but that the present facilities and service 
are altogether inadequate and render the 
conditions generally “intolerable.” Busi- 
ness interests, the report states, regard a 
speedy, adequate and effective service as 
the primary consideration and, while nat- 
urally not wishing to pay more than is 
necessary, business men will cheerfully 
pay a just return for a service fulfilling 
these conditions. 

The average delay on a trunk call be- 
tween London and Paris was stated to be 
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70 minutes, which is just half the time 
in which it is possible to fly between these 
two cities. Zurich-Milan calls suffer an 
average hold-up of over three hours. 

F. P. Valentine, representing America 
on the subcommittee, stated that the aver- 
age delay on long distance calls in Amer- 
ica was six minutes, although a large per- 
centage of such calls were put through 
within two minutes. , 

Probably the average “long distance” 
call in America covers considerably more 
distance than our average “trunk” call. 
Otherwise our average delay on a trunk 
call does not compare unfavorably with 
the American figure. On 600 trunk calls 
tested in October, the average delay has 
been just under seven minutes. Extreme 
instances have been, London-Penzance 
(305 miles), 8314 minutes; Southampton- 
London (78 miles), 110 minutes. In 15 
Edinburgh-London calls (393 miles), the 
average delay was found to be 27 minutes. 

One hopes that the adoption of the sub- 
committee’s recommendations and the au- 
thorization extended to it to continue in- 
vestigations and to report further at a 
meeting early next year, portend a change 
of attitude on the part of European tele- 
phone administrations. 

It looks as if we are now beginning to 
realize that the European theory—that the 
telephone follows business—is insufficient 
for modern requirements, and that we 
must work on the American theory that 
business follows the telephone; a theory, 
incidentally, that has been abundantly jus- 
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tified in actual telephone practice her: 

Europe, in general, and England, in pa: 
ticular, must learn—and the sooner tl 
better, for all concerned—that rapid, e: 
ficient and abundant telephone faciliti 
make for increased business; and that th 
converse is equally true. 

There is a tendency on the part of Eu 
ropean telephone administrations to blame 
the public for the scanty use which is 
made of existing trunk facilities. The real 
explanation is that the demand has not 
yet come into existence because of the 
notorious inadequacy and comparative im- 
perfection of the facilities supplied. 





Although Caithness in Scotland has for 
some time enjoyed telephone facilities, the 
telephone had not penetrated to Suther- 
land until last August. 

There are now telephone exchanges in 
every county of England, Scotland and 
Wales. 





A considerable number of the statistical 
returns of the chief European telephone 
administrations for 1925 are now available 
and show a distinct improvement is tak- 
ing place in the rate of development. 

Figures are still wanting for Denmark, 
Italy, Spain, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
other states, but without these the increase 
in the number of telephones over 1924 is 
495,000 and will in all probability amount 
to 550,000 when the returns are complete. 
The excess of 1924 over the previous year 
was 501,000, the largest then recorded. 


Illinois Convention’s Good Program 


Arrangements Practically Completed for ‘‘Cooperative’’ Convention of Illinois 
Telephone Association—Policy Adopted of Registration Fee, Refunded by 
Crediting on Next Year’s Assessments—Executives’ and Operators’ Conferences 


The arrangements for the “Cooperative” 
convention of the Illinois Telephone As- 
sociation are rapidly nearing completion. 

In accordance with the practice which 
has been established in Illinois conventions 
by several years’ precedent, those who 
register will receive a book of coupons. 
There will be a coupon entitling the bearer 
.to admission at any one of the theaters 
in Springfield on the evening of Novem- 
ber 10. There will be a coupon of ad- 
mission to an exhibition of the talking 
movies at the Springfield Elks Club on 
Thursday afternoon, November 11. There 
will be a coupon, as usual, for the 
annual banquet and dance. 

In addition to these coupons, there will 
be a new coupon this year, which will be 
a receipt to the one registering for the 
registration fee of two dollars, to be used 
by the telephone company that he repre- 
sents as two dollars cash in payment of 
any dues and assessments payable to the 
Illinois Telephone Association for the 
year 1927. 


This arrangement will materially sim- 
plify the convention accounting with the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. As usual the 
Illinois association will, by this method, 
furnish entertaining and instructive con- 
vention features at no ultimate expense 
to its member companies. 

The 1926 edition of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Handbook will comprise a useful 
and handy volume of 186 pages. This 
handbook will contain information often 
needed by telephone executives, and will 
be thoroughly and completely indexed so 
that any desired item of information can 
be promptly and readily located. It will 
be distributed to all who register, along 
with the coupon book containing the 
theater party ticket, the talking movies 
ticket, the banquet ticket and the negoti- 
able receipt for the registration fee. 

The convention sessions will be full of 
nieat for the forward-looking and wide- 
awake executive to say nothing of in- 
formation obtained in the exhibit rooms. 

The traffic conference will be so con- 


ducted as to afford each young woman in 
attendance an opportunity of having any 
one of some 36 different traffic subjects 
placed under discussion. The traffic con- 
ference will be conducted by Miss Pearl 
Thompson, who is well and favorably 
known to the telephone industry of Illi- 
nois, and who was formerly the traveling 
chief operator of the Illinois Telephone 
Association. 

In the executives’ conference, over 
which President F. A. Norris, of Mon- 
mouth, will preside, there will be a discus- 
sion of provision for old and faithful em- 
ployes, from an intensely practical stand- 
point, wired radio broadcasting, an ac- 
counting open forum, two university lec- 
tures of a straight-forward character on 
the economics of the telephone industry; 
and an open forum at which any and all 
subjects are permissible and may be 
brought up for discussion. 

The preliminary applications for reset- 
vations are taxing the capacity of the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, and there is 
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every indication that the attendance at this 
convention will be so heavy as to exceed 
the high marks set in previous years. 

The tentative program follows: 

WEDNESDAY MorNIiNG, NoveMBerR 10 

Registration of delegates and visitors. 

Invocation by Rev. W. R. Cremeans. 

Address of Welcome by Mayor S. A, 
Bullard of Springfield. 

Response to Address of Welcome, by 
Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville. 

President’s Annual Address by Fred A. 
Norris, Monmouth. 

Annual Report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer by Jay G. Mitchell, Springfield. 

Annual Report of General Counsel by 
Ben B. Boynton, Springfield. 

“Experiences of the Claim Department” 
by J. J. Nangle, vice-president of Lynton 
T. Block & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

“Some Economic Aspects of the Supply 
and Use of Telephone Service,” by Dr. H. 
M. Gray, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

“Some Legal and Economic Principles 
Involved in Telephone Rate Making,” by 
“Dr. E. R. Dellavou, University of Illinois. 

“Wired Radio Broadcasting as a By- 
Product of Telephone Service,” by E. D 
Glandon, secretary and general manager, 
Pike County Telephone Co., Pittsfield. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Annual Theater Party, Courtesy Illinois 
Telephone Association. 

Dance, Hotel Abraham Lincoln. E. R. 
Allen, of Savanna, master of ceremonies. 
Tuurspay Morninc, NoveMsBer 11. 
“The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association,” by Chas. C. Deering, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Conservative Protection for Wage 
Earners,” by Russel H. Jordan. 

“Cooperative Plans of Insurance for 
Employes,” by W. C. Riddle, industrial 
engineer, Springfield. 

Accounting Open Forum, V. E. Chaney 
and R. I. Gilleland. 

“The Telephone Executive’s Job,’ by 
Dr. C. L. Jones, president, Ohio Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, Athens, Ohio. 

Open Forum; Nothing Barred. 

THuRSDAY AFTERNOON. 

“Talking Movies,” Elks Club Audi- 
torium, Springfield. 

THurspAY EVENING. 

\nnual Banquet, Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln. Entertainment extraordinary. 

\nnual Dance, Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 
A. R. Patterson, of Streator, master of 
ceremonies. 

Program for Traffic Conference. 
Miss Pearl Thompson, Chairman. 
WEDNESDAY MornING, NovEMBER 10. 
“Greetings to Telephone Women,” by 
Jay G. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, IIli- 

ts Telephone Association, Springfield. 

Importance of Giving Good Telephone 
Sevvice,” by Miss Marie Hall, Jerseyville. 

Qualifications Necessary in the Selec- 
tion of Telephone Operators,” by Miss 
Margaret McCarty, Chicago. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

“The Three-Legged Stool,” by 
Ethel Culbertson, Jacksonville. 

“We Build—What?” by Mrs. Atwater, 
Washington. 

“Qualifications of a Supervisor and Her 
Relation to Force,” by Mrs. Paith, Peoria. 

“Points to Remember in Taking up Ir- 
regularities,” by Miss Rose Gillespie. 

“The Telephone Voice,” by Mrs. Hagen, 
Chicago. 

TuurspAY MorniNnG, NoveMBER 11. 

“Discussion of Various Toll Traffic 
Topics,” led by Miss Pearl Thompson. 

“Discussion of Various Local Traffic 
Topics,’ led by Miss Pearl Thompson. 


Miss 


A New Means of Education Pro- 
duced by Telephone Engineers. 


The New York Electrical Society, old- 
est electrical society in the United States 
and sponsor during its 45 years of ex- 
istence for scores of important scientific 
announcements, again added to its record 
of achievement on the evening of October 
27, when Dr. E. B. Craft, executive vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, presented the first example of an 
entirely new form of education. 

In a production especially made for the 
society’s meeting, the new talking and sing- 
ing motion picture, the Vitaphone, was 
used to present a complete technical lec- 
ture, both the words of the speaker and 
the illustrative scenes having been re- 
corded in advance, so that they could be 
run off, simultaneously, before the meeting. 

The innovation is described by promi- 
nent educators as epoch-making in its im- 
portance for the kinds of instruction 
where it is necessary that experiments or 
other illustrative scenes be combined with 
the personality and exact words of the 
instructor. 

Suppose that university students of the 
present day could attend lectures on elec- 
tricity by Bell, on physics by Faraday, on 
hiology by Darwin, on art by Michelan- 
gelo, on literature by Shakespeare, on 
ethics by Confucius, and so on! Suppose 
that each of these distinguished lecturers 
not only appeared in person before his 
classes and spoke directly to them in his 
own words, but that each lecture was illus- 
trated by objects and experiments. 

Michelangelo, for example, would ac- 
tually produce a painting before his class, 
a clese-up view demonstrating just how 
each brush-stroke was applied. Faraday 
would carry out, once more, his famous 
experiments which led to the discovery of 
electro-magnetism, and thence to all 
branches of modern electrical engineering. 
Bell would repeat his famous first tests of 
telephoning over a light beam, or his first 
experiments with the telephone. The in- 
spiration of such a university would be 
enormous. 

This is not, Dr. Craft pointed out, a 
mere empty dream. Its actual accomplish- 
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ment is now not only possible but is prob- 
ably inevitable. We cannot turn back time 
to record the words or actions of Bell 
or Faraday or Darwin, but carefully-pre- 
pared lectures by living scientists and edu- 
cators can now be recorded, shown to mil- 
lions of students everywhere, and preserved 
forever for the use of future generations. 
To those who have regarded the talking 
motion picture merely as a means of 
theatrical amusement, Dr. Craft’s remarks 
and demonstrations were a revelation of 
vast social and educational possibilities. 

The subject of Dr. Craft’s talk was the 
Vitaphone itself. After appearing in his 
own person before the society and making 
a few introductory remarks, Dr. Craft 
relinquished the platform. The Vitaphone 
was turned on. Dr. Craft’s image appeared 
on the screen, just as he had appeared on 
the platform a few momients before. His 
voice continued from the great loudspeak- 
ers behind the screen. 

The audience was then led, by means of 
the Vitaphone itself, through the labora- 
tories where the records are made and 
into the projection booth from which they 
are run off. The speaking image of Dr. 
Craft went along, appearing in each 
scene, explaining each step of the opera- 
tion, pointing out essential features. 

In the studio, where theatrical Vita- 
phone productions are made, Dr. Craft ex- 
plained the placing of the microphones, 
the recorders and other apparatus. The 
instructions of the directors, the sounds 
from the studio lights, and all other inci- 
dental noises, came as clearly to the so- 
ciety’s members as though all were actu- 
ally in the studio itself. 

The solution of the problems of produc- 
ing a talking motion picture adequate for 
educational purposes is the result, Dr. 
Craft explained, of a long series of scien- 
tific developments growing out of the tele- 
phone art and perfected by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

These developments include a_ special 
sound record, like a phonograph record 
but larger; electric devices for recording 
the sound and inscribing it on this record; 
other electric devices for synchronizing the 
motion picture film and the sound record; 
special electric amplifiers and loudspeak- 
ers for reproducing this sound record; 
and so on. 

Throughout this development, Dr. Craft 
explained, the telephone engineers have 
had in mind not only the possibilities of 
these devices for amusement purposes but, 
even more largely, the educational possi- 
bilities demonstrated for the first time be- 
fore the New York Electrical Society. 

The attendance at the meeting indicates 
the great interest which is being mani- 
fested in the Vitaphone in New York City. 
By 7:45 p. m. the auditorium of the Engi- 
neering Building, where the meeting was 
held, was filled to its capacity—about 
1,400—and about 2,000 people were turned 
away. 











Getting Along With The Customers 


Attitude of Employe Toward Customer Is Big Feature in Changing Attitude 
and Dealings of Public With the Utility—-Must Realize Importance of Pub- 
lic Relations—Paper Presented Before Indiana Public Utility Association 


By Miss Marguerite J. Norris, 


Traffic Superintendent, Laporte Telephone Co., Laporte, Ind. 


The past history of the public utilities— 
when promotion, stock-jobbing, obtaining 
franchises and organizing of public cor- 
porations were done only for the benefit of 
the promoter; when soap-box orators and 
politicians poured out their abuse in criti- 
cisms of the utilities—is no doubt familiar 
to many. That day has gone forever, but 
the after-effects and the loss of money by 
investors of the early days in the utility 
business, are still a subject of conversation 
of present-day investors. 

It was uphill work to wipe out the sins 
of the pioneer days, but the creation and 
adoption of regulations by commissions 
have prevented to a large extent the man- 
ipulation of the utility properties. The 
stability of the present-day utility has con- 
vinced the public, and they now have a 
more favorable attitude toward customer- 
ownership. 

Another vital step toward changing the 
attitude and the dealings of the public 
with the utility, has been by carrying out 
what is known to us as public relations. 
This analyzed means, in a certain measure, 
the attitude of our employe toward the 
customer. 

Before we could adopt public relations, 
the officials of the utility had to be con- 
vinced regarding its value. They were 
very conservative on this subject; like the 
conservative Scotchmen in this story: 

A tourist went all the way to Aberdeen, 
Scotland, just to see a real Scotchman. 
Upon his arrival there he found the streets 
deserted but for a policeman. 

“Where are all your Scotchmen today?” 
he asked. 

“They're staying home,” 
policeman, “today’s tag day.” 

The officials of the utility could not see 
the value of making yearly appropriation 
for advertising purposes, nor for making 
proper allowances for traveling and hotel 
expenses for the purpose of attending con- 
ferences dealing with their problems. Even 
regulatory bodies have now approved ex- 
pense items of this character. 

We all realize that the utility business 
differs from that of a commercial whole- 
sale or retail business, because often in 
this line of business the customer may 
deal direct with the owner or executives, 
as the establishment is under one roof and 
better supervision can be had. But when 
the utilities property is spread over an 
entire county or state, the officials can not 
always be in direct touch with the cus- 
tomer, but must depend upon the employe 


replied the 


to represent them. Hence the necessity 
for the proper training of employes who 
come in direct contact with the users of 
utility service. 

Experience has taught us in the tele- 
phone business that it would be suicide 
to attempt to put the inexperienced opera- 
tor at the switchboard. The new applicant 
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intendent, Laporte Telephone Co., La- 
porte, Ind., Declares She Is Proud 
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must be placed in charge of the in- 
structress in the schoolroom, where she 
obtains her first knowledge and, what 
might be termed, the book training. 

Then comes the period where she is per- 
mitted to “listen-in” and observe the work 
of the regular operator at the switchboard; 
and possibly at some opportune time, when 
traffic is not heavy, she is assigned to take 
care of a few calls. Her voice is apt to 
quiver; and, try as she will to do it just 
right, possibly on account of stage fright, 
she will make a mistake, and the super- 
visor who is observing her will come to 
her assistance. 

Many months elapse before her practical 
training is complete. During this period 
she must be closely observed, for a failure 
to carry out properly her instructions, or 
a mis-spoken word, may cause a complaint. 
I recall a recent incident of this character : 

A busy housewife was anxious to place 
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her orders with the grocer, calling at a 
time when the grocer’s lines were busy. 
She irritated the operator by constantly 
calling for the number and, still receiving 
the busy report, the operator finally asked 
her to wait for a few minutes until the 
lines were not busy. The operator then 
foolishly passed a remark to a nearby 
operator about the woman being “crabby.” 
Uniortunately the remark was overheard 
by the patron. She immediately reported 


. the incident to the general manager and 


demanded, as she expressed it, some satis- 
faction. 

When the general manager informed the 
patron that the operator was to be dis- 
missed, she objected, saying that she did 
not wish the employe to lose her position, 
that possibly on account of her (the sub- 
scriber’s) nervous condition, she may have 
irritated the operator. She asked if she 
might not talk for a few minutes, over the 
telephone, with the operator. 

Apologies were made by both parties, 
and the customer’s final words later to the 
general manager were: “I feel that the 
operator and I are better friends, and | 
certainly appreciate the final outcome of 
the situation.” 

This case is cited to show that if 
prompt action is taken upon complaints, it 
may prevent a repetition and, to a large 
extent, stop this unfavorable mouth-to- 
mouth advertising of a derogatory char- 
acter of any utility. 

Recently a judge had an occasion to call 
a lawyer. After finishing his conversa- 
tion, he recalled the operator. Instead of 
the operator answering the recall signal, 
she rang the called party back again. She 
did this twice, and it was necessary for 
the judge to apologize to the called party 
twice. 

He again recalled the operator and she 
answered by saying, “Number, please?” 
He asked her if she was the operator, and 
she continued to repeat, “Number, please?” 
This irritated the judge so that he re- 
ported the incident to the chief operator, 
who made a record of the complaint and 
also started an investigation. 

Later a visit was made to the judge by 
a representative of the company, who is 
known as the “customer’s agent.” The 
case was explained to the judge and was 
settled satisfactorily. 

Supposing the incident had not been fol- 
lowed. up by the company, and nothing 
had been done to overcome the error— 
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THE DOOR TO PROGRESS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Old Mother Shipton was a witch. She made many prophecies a long time 
ago which have since come true. Some of them foretold great achievements 
which would be accomplished by humanity. 

Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the earth, thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye— 
Through hills man shall ride 
And no horse be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 
In the air, men shall be seen— 
Iron upon the sea shall float 

As easily as a wooden boat. 

As I read those lines I could not help thinking how many of her proph- 
ecies haye come true. I wonder if she were burned at the stake for making 
them. In her day, you know, they did that to people who made weird proph- 
ecies. Such people were considered a menace to society. 

Of course, we who are living in this enlightened age do not believe in 
witches, or prophecies such as she made at a time when there was not a 
thread of reason for making them. 

However, all about us today, are men and women who visualize the future 
of their vocation. If they did not, there would be no future for it. They make 
progress. 

Then we meet other people who have constructive thoughts but they do 
not express them. They lack belief in their own convictions. If these con- 
victions are locked in the mind, they help no one. It is Emerson who says: 


To believe your own thought, to believe what is true for you in your pri- 
vate heart, is true for all men . Speak your patent conviction . . .A man 
should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes from 
within . . . Yet he dismisses without, notice his thought, because it is his . 
Else, tomorrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely what 
we have thought and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with 
shame our own opinion from another. 

The little potato in the hill is nourished by the same vine and soil as the 
big one. Yet many of these immature ones are tossed away on the vine. These 
represent the “Might-Have-Been” people, 

Another sort of people we term the “Won't-See” 
blocked progress since the world began. 
“Won't-See” people. 

Jehn D. Archbold declared, when informed that vast oil helds had been 
reported in mid-continent, that he would drink all the oil ever discovered out- 
side of Pennsylvania. He was a Won't-See. 


people. They have 
We must always contend with the 


MORAL: Progress is always the result of thinking. 











you can imagine the opinion of the judge 
toward the utility. 
\nother incident is how a careless em- 
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jloye jeopardized a telephone company’s 
opportunity for an increase in rates. A 

‘mer had a number of beautiful maple It is 
trees in his front yard. 


influential in the community, 

company from getting its increase. 
often said that courtesy 
These trees had 


telephone company asked for an increase 
in rates; and this same farmer, who was 
brought 
enough influence to bear to prevent the 
costs 
nothing, and that one good turn deserves 


been watched over very carefully, as they 
d been planted by his father and were 
pride of the family. 
't was necessary for a lineman, in order 
clear the wires, to trim these trees. 
tead of doing a piece of good work, the 
es were trimmed poorly; and when the 
‘man left, the brush was left lying in a 
p in the farmer’s front yard. This 
de the farmer most indignant, and, you 
imagine his fury when he gathered up 
brush and set fire to it. Later this 
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another; but it is not always practical for 
the utility to return the compliment. Since 
radio has become so popular, many re- 
quests were received from patrons to per- 
mit the attaching of aerials to the poles. 
The utilities realized that it would be 
dangerous to permit inexperienced persons 
to climb poles and make attachments, so 
the permission was denied. This took con- 
siderable diplomacy. It was even neces- 
sary to have newspaper campaigns to point 
out the danger; especially so, when the 


permission had to be refused to property 
owners, who had previously given the 
utilities the right to set poles on their 
private property, where there were no 
alleys, in order that they would not be set 
on the streets. 

Many telephone companies have a per- 
son who is designated as the “Customer’s 
Agent,” because he always places himself 
ir. the attitude and for the customer in the 
investigation of the complaint. This per- 
son goes to the different places of business, 
and also residences, and makes inquiries 
regarding the service. 

Whatever suggestions or criticisms the 
subscriber makes are immediately taken up 
with the proper person who sees that they 
are taken care of. The results are re- 
ported to the customer’s agent, and he 
again visits the customer. 

The importance of the return visit is 
soon indicated to the person, and he comes 
to the realization that the utility is anxious 
to know of all complaints and makes an 
earnest effort to overcome them. This 
gives the subscriber the impression that 
the matter has been thoroughly investi- 
gated, and encourages the reporting of 
complaints; in other words, to “tell us if 
you are dissatisfied with your service.” 

While the customer’s agent is making a 
tour, notice is also taken of the instru- 
ment, and if it is not in satisfactory con- 
dition it is reported. Sometimes in public 
places, instruments get dirty and tar- 
nished ; reports are made of this condition, 
because the condition of our property, 
especially that which is visible to and used 
by the subscriber, is a silent salesman and 
makes for better public relations. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the person who receives the complaints. 
No matter how trivial the complaint may 
seem to us, it is very important to the 
We should look at 
subscriber’s viewpoint. <A 
careless or indifferent way in the receiving 
of complaints often results in a dissatisfied 
customer. 


person who makes it. 
it from the 


A satisfied customer is a great asset to a 
utility, for they tell their friends about 
their dealings with the utility, and soon 
their friends become our friends. In other 
words, you might say that a satisfied cus- 
tomer is also a booster for us. 

There are periods when our business 
office may be crowded with patrons who 
are paying their bills, especially at the 
discount-day period. As a general rule, if 
a customer is dissatisfied with his service, 
he makes it known when he is paying his 
bill. At certain months of the year, we 
send a diplomatic woman with a pleasing 
personality to interview the customers, to 
see if their service is satisfactory, and if 
not, why not. 

It is a policy of our company not to 
permit any of the employes receiving a 
complaint to make the report verbally, but 
to insist on a written report on the proper 
form for the various departments. These 
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complaint forms of every character are 
sent to the general commercial agent who 
reviews them and very often has a com- 
petent person call back the customer— 
especially if the complaint is received by 
telephone—to ascertain if the proper re- 
pairs have been made and to find out if 
the service is satisfactory. 


This has an advantage, for, if the gen- 
eral commercial agent is attending a civic 
or social affair, and should by chance come 
in contact with a person who made a com- 
plaint, he is conversant with the subject 
and, perhaps, can discuss it from a satis- 
factory standpoint of the utility. You 
know how it is; perhaps when out on the 
golf course, or while you are attending a 
bridge party, a person will ask you how it 
is that they had a certain difficulty while 
using the telephone. 

Another advantage of the written com- 
plaint is that it enables us to analyze and 
tabulate the various complaints, which 
often gives us an indication where the 
service is faulty. Every complaint is fol- 
lowed closely until we receive an O. K. 
from the subscriber. 

Recently at a joint meeting of all the 
luncheon clubs, a public relations repre- 
sentative addressed a large body of men. 
His talk certainly was the means of creat- 
ing a much more favorable attitude of the 
business men of our city toward the utili- 
ties. Let the good work go on; we must 
not rest on our oars and figure on our 
past accomplishments, because when we 
stop to consider what must be done in the 
future, our accomplishments fade into 
significance. 

We have realized that there should be 
a spirit of cooperation between all utilities, 
Our problems may not be exactly alike, 
but there is a relationship—from the point 
of my subject—“getting along with the 
customers.” This cooperation between 
utilities was worked out to an advantage 
in our city in one incident that I recall. 

Unfortunately, and for causes we un- 
derstand, something may go wrong with 
high transmission lines that means an in- 
terruption of the light and power service 
to the consumers. Naturally their first 
impulse, when the lights go out, is to call 
the power company to find out how long 
the lights will be out or the reason for it. 

Can you imagine 400 or 500 consumers 
calling the power company instantaneous- 
ly, calling for the one telephone line of the 
power company. You can imagine the 
switchboard at the telephone office looked 
like a Christmas tree with all the lights 
burning—and this may happen at a time 
when the telephone company’s force of 
operators is not sufficient to give a prompt 
answer. 

With the spirit of cooperation between 
the companies, the power company imme- 
diately notified the supervisor at the tele- 
phone office how long a delay there would 
be until the lights would be restored. The 
supervisor immediately notified the opera- 
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tors to give out the information to the 
people calling the power company’s tele- 
phone number. 

We made a study of the ordinary daily 
calls for the power company in our city, 
and brought it to the attention of the gen- 
eral manager of the power company. He 
immediately saw the necessity for addi- 
tional facilities. 

In closing, I am glad to know that other 
utilities besides telephone companies real- 
ize the benefits derived from having women 
in the business, because, after all, who is 
it that selects the vacuum, the electric light 
fixtures, the ranges, the automobile and 
the telephone, but the women. Who is it 
that uses all of these necessities, and who 
is it that reports all these necessities if 
they are not giving satisfactory service? 
Your answer is—the women. 

Then why is it not advisable to have 
women in these positions where they can 
deal with and understand their customers. 
How wise of the utilities to select women 
to hold meetings and discuss the many 
problems of the day in which the utilities 
are vitally interested. I am proud to be 
an employe of a public utility. Am happy 
to know that in cases of sickness, fire, or 
any emergency, I can be of assistance to 
mankind. After all, you and I both know, 
that our happiest moments are those when 
we are helping others and making others 
happy. 


Fine District Meeting of State As- 
sociation at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
More than 50 telephone managers, own- 

ers and operators gathered in Sioux Falls, 

S. D., on October 20, for one of a series 

of eight conferences in various parts of 

the state. The conferences are being con- 
ducted by the South Dakota Telephone 

Association. The Sioux Falls conference 

opened in the morning in the Cataract 

Hotel, and demonstrations were held in 

the afternoon at the Northwestern Bell 

plant. 

Towns and cities represented were 
Valley Springs, Colton, Hartford, Bran- 
don, Baltic, Alcester, Canton, Worthing, 
Crooks, Viborg, Aberdeen and Sioux 
Falls, in South Dakota; and Mankato, 
Jasper, Pipestone and Luverne, Minn. 

An address of welcome was given by 
Ben B. Lawshe, secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce, after which an 
illustrated lecture on “Our Responsibility 
to the Public” was given by M. E. Guin- 
ter, district commercial manager of the 
Northwestern Bell company. The morning 
program also included an address on traffic 
subjects by H. J. Gibbs, district traffic 
chief of the Northwestern Bell. 

In the afternoon at the Sioux Falls 
plant a demonstration of transmission test- 
ing, proper maintenance, inductive inter- 
ference and transmission, was presented 
by L. F. Smith and V. P. Smith, trans- 
mission engineer and tester, respectively 
at the Omaha office of the Northwestern 
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Following this demonstration was an op 
erators’ school conducted by Miss Mary, 
Hoffman, district toll instructress in Sioux 
Falls, and Miss Mary Ehman, district toll 
instructress at Omaha. 

The conference was in charge of 
Thomas Phalen, of Aberdeen, secretary 
of the state association. W. W. Straight 
of Crooks, state president, also was pres- 
ent. Other conferences will be held at 
Yankton, Mitchell, Watertown and Gettys- 
burg. ‘ 


Southwestern Beil Purchases 
Olathe (Kans.) Company. 
The Olathe Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Olathe, Kans., has been sold to the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., it was an- 
nounced October 20. Formal transfer of 
the property will be made as soon as the 
transaction receives the approval of the 
Kansas Public Service Commission and 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Olathe Citizens company was or- 
ganized and the service begun in 1898. In 
1905, M. G. Miller and F. R. Ogg ac- 
quired control of the plant. Mr. Ogg re- 
tained his interest less than a year, Mr. 
Miller becoming sole owner late in 1905. 

The company remained under his active 
management until his death in 1909. Con- 
trol then was vested in his heirs, Mrs. J. C. 
Nichols and Mrs. John Kane. 

The company was incorporated follow- 
ing Mr. Miller’s death and J. C. Nichols 
became its president. 

The plant long has been under the active 
management of Fred M. Lorimer who has 
been with the company 21 years. 


Canadian Independent Convention 

in Toronto, November 17 and 18. 

The annual convention of the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Association will be 
held on November 17 and 18 at the Hotel 
Carls-Rite, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

An interesting program has been planned 
for the convention, and in addition to this 
a complimentary banquet will be arranged 
by the Independent manufacturers for the 
evening of November 17. Speeches by 
prominent men and a musical program 
will furnish interest, instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


Exchange at Haleyville, Ala., De- 
stroyed by Fire. 

The main exchange of the Winston 
County Telephone Co. at Haleyville, Ala., 
was destroyed by fire on October 21. The 
total loss according to Manager Hal P. 
McDonald, was $2,500 with no insurance. 


St. Mary’s (Ohio) Company Sold 
to Dayton Parties. 

The St. Mary’s Telephone Co., St. 
Mary’s, Ohio, has been bought by inter- 
ests associated with L. M. Berry, directory 
publisher of Dayton, who assumed contro! 
on October 20. 

Karl Judy, who has been with the S: 
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Mary’s exchange since 1903, is retained as 
general manager and vice-president of the 
company. Miss Ada Lou Stearns, who 
also has been with the company for some 


years, becomes secretary and assistant 


treasurer of the new company. 


Preparation Made for Putting Over 
New Subscribers’ Campaign. 

The slogan of “1,559 telephones in 14 
days” is the one adopted by the four teams 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., engaged in a two 
weeks’ campaign to bring the number of 
added stations for the first ten months of 
the year up to the estimate made before 
the year began. Each team is captained 
in regular military style, and each day’s 
results are posted. 

Thorough preparation was made for the 
drive. Each team was supplied with ad- 
vertising matter, and also a map showing 
the location of all town and rural homes, 
both those that are supplied with service 
and those that are not, so that no time 
was wasted in canvassing persons already 
subscribers. Business service was also in- 
dicated, and ways pointed out by which 
this could be increased. 


Nine Months’ Report of A. T. & T. 
Shows Earnings Higher. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reported an increase in earnings in the 
nine months to September 30, compared 
with the same period last year. Net in- 
come after charges and taxes in the 1926 
period was $85,225,917, equal to $8.94 per 
share on 9,527,138 average number of 
shares outstanding, compared with $79,- 
042,693, or $8.70 a share, on 9,078,632 
average number of shares outstanding in 
1925. Total income for the 1926 period 
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was $145,809,478, against $132,271,232, and 
surplus after dividends, $21,557,103, against 
$18,723,832. 

Net income for the third quarter of 
1926 was $29,308,572, after taxes and 
charges, equal to $3.07 a share, against 
$28,049,360, or $3.03 a share, on $9,263,- 
805 average number of shares outstanding 
in the preceding quarter and $26,701,565, 
or $2.94 per share, in the third quarter 
last year. 

In a statement accompanying the report, 
President Walter S. Gifford said: 

“During the first nine months of the 
year the company and its associated com- 
panies have made net additions to their 
plants costing over $185,000,000. This new 
construction provides the necessary plant 
and equipment for over 520,000 additional 
telephones installed since the beginning of 
the year, and increases the facilities for 
providing a continually better and more 
complete service for all telephone users. 

“The company is constantly aiming both 
to improve telephone service and to reduce 
its cost. We were able on October 1 to 
make changes in long distance telephone 
rates resulting in a reduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. The new long dis- 
tance rate schedules will also permit of 
furnishing a more uniformly good long 
distance service throughout the 24 hours.” 


Northwestern Bell Has Good Re- 
port for Three-Quarters of Year. 

The report of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for the first three quarters 
of 1926, filed with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, show gross revenues 
of $21,292,500, an increase of $1,125,257, 
while expenses were $16,690,179, an in- 
crease of $1,081,293. 

The net profits for the five months, from 
all sources were $5,144,987, an increase of 
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$499,883. This was largely due to the fact 
that during the year the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. retired the floating 
debt to itself by issuing stock to itself. 
This resulted in the dividends paid being 
increased $457,000, a total of $3,900,000 
being paid. Exchange revenue increased 
$625,789 for the nine months and _ toll 
$466,821. 

The company has a plant valuation of 
86 millions, and stock outstanding of 65 
millions. The net earnings on the average 
plant in service were 7.09 per cent, on 
capital stock 10.07 per cent, and on com- 
mon stock after payment of dividends, 
10.33 per cent. The company has 557,960 
stations and connects with 924,701, a total 
of 1,482,661. 





Operating Incomes of Large Com- 
panies Show Increases. 

Operating income of 71 Class A tele- 
phone companies jumped from $104,654,863 
for the seven months ended with July, 
1925, to $119,046,447 for the same period 
this year, an increase of 13.8 per cent, ac- 
cording to compilations by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The operating income for 
July amounted to $16,277,540, an increase 
of 15 per cent over the income for July 
1925. 

The number of company stations in 
service at the end of July was 13,493,960, 
an increase of 6.3 per cent, as compared 
with July, 1925. 

The figures cover companies each with 
annual operating revenues above $250,000. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues in per 
cent for July was 68.86, a decrease of 1.32 
per cent over July, 1925. For seven months 
of 1926, ended with July, the ratio was 
67.13, a decrease of 1.13 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 
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Revenues: 


Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
License revenue—Dr 


Expenses: 


All other maintenance 


General and miscellaneous expenses 


Operating 
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Operating income 
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Open Forum Questions and Answers 


Questions on Plant, Traffic, Commercial and Engineering Matters Answered 





at Open Forum Meeting During Convention of Up-State Telephone Asso- 
by Various Authorities in Different Parts of State 


ciation of New York 


Subscriber Charges Wken Con- 
struction Costs Are Excessive. 


What proposition should be made to an 
applicant when construction costs are ex- 
cessive? (a) When only one applicant 
will ever be served? (b) When other serv- 
ices might be connected later? 


When an applicant applies for service, 
and the telephone is to be installed on 
private property, in remote or isolated 
places, with no prospect of any future de- 
velopment, and where extraordinary main- 
tenance is involved—due to fallen trees in 
thickly timbered areas, impassable roads 
and where there are other hazards—the ap- 
plicant is required to bear the cost of the 
standard construction necessary to furnish 
this service. 

The subscriber is also requested to pay 
actual cost of maintenance on both line 
and substation equipment, and to replace 
the line in whole or in part when, in the 
judgment of the telephone company, it is 
necessary to do so, in addition to the 
regular rates for service. 

If trouble is reported on the line and 
nm employe of the conipany starts out to 
clear it but finds that it is on the spur 
line for which the subscriber has agreed to 
pay the actual cost of maintenance, and 
that it was cleared by the subscriber or 
one of his employes, the subscriber will be 
billed the actual cost of the telephone com- 
pany employe’s trip. 

When only one subscriber will ever be 
served by the new construction, the appli- 
cant is requested to procure a clear right- 
of-way and to furnish and set poles, the 
work to be done according to the telephone 
company’s standard specifications. The sub- 
scriber is also requested to replace poles 
when, in the judgment of the telephone 
company, it is necessary to do so. When a 
circuit is furnished and erected by the 
telephone company, and where the sub- 
scriber has exclusive use of %4-mile or 
more of it, the individual line mileage rate 
applies. 

When other service might be connected 
later the subscribers are required to con- 
tribute toward the cost of building the 
necessary pole line on private property or 
a public highway whenever the cost of 
such a pole line is excessive compared 
with the revenue which the corporation 
receives. 

No positive rule can be given, as each 
case must be determined on its individual 
merits. The principal factors taken into 


consideration are the likelihood of secur- 
ing additional subscribers along the route 
and the. possibility of using the line for 





trunk purposes. Where one or two sub- 
scribers have exclusive use of % mile or 
more of circuit, the individual line mileage 
rate applies, in addition to the regular 
rates for service. 

Where we connect to privately-owned 
lines or submarine cable, it is the practice 
to lease private facilities for $1 during the 
term of the contract. 


Extension Sets Profitable for Com- 
pany and Subscriber. 


Do extension stations pay? Are they 
more or less profitable than main stations? 
How are rates for extension stations de- 
termined ? 


“Do extension stations pay?” It is ob- 
vious that such a question cannot be an- 
swered “yes” or “no.” Whether or not 
they pay depends, of course, on the costs 
involved in furnishing the additional equip- 
ment and the extension station service, and 
on the rates charged. Costs, both initial 
and recurring, vary considerably as be- 
tween different classes of service, so that 
a rate which is profitable for an extension 
on, say, a measured-rate residence line 
might be unprofitable if applied to an ex- 
tension on a flat-rate business line. There 
might also be considerable variation in 
costs as between different localities and 
different companies. 

“Are they more or less profitable than 
main stations?” Again, the number of 
factors influencing the relative profit or 
loss on different classes of service under 
widely-differing conditions and locations is 
such as to render a definite general answer 
impossible. 

It can, however, be stated as a general 
proposition that the furnishing of exten- 
sion stations to subscribers can be made 
profitable from the standpoint of the tele- 
phone company, at rates which will be at- 
tractive to those subscribers who have a 
use for extensions. The amount of in- 
vestments required is small, compared with 
the investment required for main stations, 
so that the annual charges for depreciation 
and return on the investment are also com- 
paratively small. 

Maintenance expense, considering only 
subscriber’s station maintenance, is prob- 
ably as great as for a main station, but in 
the case of an extension, no additional cen- 
tral office or outside plant maintenance is 
involved, except in such cases as off- 
premises extensions, where the additional 
investment and maintenance should be 
compensated for by the mileage charges. 

As regards traffic expense, it is un- 
doubtedly true that an extension on a sub- 
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scriber’s line increases his message use. 
In the case of message-rate subscribers, 
this is reflected in additional revenues and, 
therefore, can probably be eliminated from 
consideration as a factor in determining the 
costs which should be covered by the rate. 
In the case of flat-rate subscribers, how- 
ever, the extension station rate should be 
high enough to compensate for the addi 
tional use. 


In addition to the items named, there 
are certain other items of expense, such as 
accounting, general overhead, etc., which 
should also be considered in determining 
how profitable an extension station rate is. 
After adding all of these items together, 
it will in general be found that a rate 
which will compensate the company for all 
the costs involved will still be well within 
the value of the service to those subscrib- 
ers who have a use for extensions. 


The foregoing covers one phase of the 
problem, “How are rates for extension 
stations determined?” Although exten- 
sions are a convenience to telephone users 
at large, due to the greater speed with 
which incoming calls are answered, still 
they are of primary benefit to the indi- 
vidual subscribers concerned. In the case 
of a private branch exchange, for instance, 
the extensions are very largely used for 
the subscriber’s own intercommunicating 
service. This being the case, the rate for 
extension stations should be high enough 
to compensate for the additional expenses 
involved. 

Cost, however, is not the only element— 
although an important one—to be taken 
into account in determining the rate. The 
value to the subscriber of the greater con- 
venience due to the extension, the desir- 
ability of a well-balanced rate schedule 
which will meet the needs of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and the revenue require- 
ments to produce a proper return on the 
investment as a whole, are always to be 
kept in mind. For example, an extension 
is probably of greater benefit’ to a busi- 
ness than to a residence subscriber, and 
the former is generally better able to pay 
the charge. 


For one thing, the business subscriber 
can absorb the charge as part of the cost 
of doing business; and in many cases he is 
able to make up for it by savings in other 
expenses, such as messenger service, or by 
the saving in time of the various employes. 
For these reasons, the rate for business ex- 
tensions is in many places higher than for 
residence, even though the cost may not 
be appreciably higher. 

To summarize: Rates for extensions <an 
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be both profitable to the company and at- 
tractive to the subscriber. The rate should 
be fully compensatory, as a fundamental 
consideration, and in addition, considera- 
tion should be given to the value of the 
service to the subscriber, the desirability 
of a well-balanced schedule, and the 
revenue requirements as a whole. 


Telephone Property Assessed as 
Personal and as Real Estate. 


Under what tax law are town assessors 
authorized to assess central office equip- 
ment and subscribers’ stations as personal 
property ? 


This question is capable of two answers. 

First: The town assessors are not sup- 
posed to assess central office equipment 
and subscribers’ stations as personal prop- 
erty. 

Second: Central office equipment—mean- 
ing switchboard and apparatus and other 
central office equipment connected there- 
with—is included under the definition of 
real estate, considered as such, and as- 
sessed by the town assessors as real estate 
in the place where it is located. 

This definition comes under article 2, 
section 2, of the New York tax law and 
is constructed to mean that real estate 
covers switchboards and central office 
equipment, whether located in company- 
owned, or leased property, and should not 
be taxed as personal property. 

Under the tax law, all personal property 
of a corporation should be assessed and 
taxes payable in the district in which the 
principal office is located. The assessment 
of the personal property of a corporation 
is subject to a redu¢tion in the amount of 
debts of the corporation, so that in reality 
the personal property of a telephone cor- 
poration is very rarely assessed. See article 
1, section 11 of the tax law. 

It has been customary, and for a good 
reason, to regard the drops running from 
service lines to the subscribers’ stations 
and the interior wiring, subscribers’ sta- 
tions, private branch exchanges, booths 
and fittings as personal property and as- 
sessable as such at the principal office of 
the corporation, subject to deductions for 
the debts. 


When Small Companies Should 
Take Peg Counts. 


Do the small companies keep a monthly 
peg count of both toll and local? This 
may not seem of importance to many, but 
if for no other purpose it is important as 
a matter of record and as a guide to the 
amount of traffic each operator is handling. 


Peg counts are taken at offices accord- 
ing to their size as follows: 

Each month at offices having an operat- 
in force (local and toll combined) of six 
or more operators required in the busy 
hour. In company-operated offices having 
less than six operators (local and toll 
combined) in January, April, July and 
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October. At offices where there is very 
little difference between April and January 
traffic, the April count may be omitted if 
desired. 

As far as agency offices are concerned, 
the counts are kept once every year in 
August. Equally important with the times 
for keeping peg counts are the days. 

The following paragraph gives the 
ruling on this: 

“The count should be taken on two nor- 
mally busy days as soon after the first 
working day of the month as possible and 
still conform with the following specifica- 
tions: One of the days shall be a Monday 
or a Friday. Neither of the days shall be 
the first day of the month, nor a Saturday, 
Sunday, legal holiday, nor the day imme- 
diately preceding or following a legal 
holiday. It is important that the counts 
shall be for days having traffic neither un- 
usually high nor low, but that they be 
representative of normal conditions. 

A peg count program should be pre- 
pared for a year in advance, on which the 
dates for each month’s counts are indi- 
cated. It will be found by adhering to the 
specification above that approximately half 
of the counts will include a Monday and 
half will include a Friday.” 

The foregoing refers to the regular peg 
counts which are primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping the originating and incom- 
ing business. In addition to this, supple- 
mentary peg counts are kept generally in 
July and October. In the smaller offices 
of the agency type, it is generally cus- 
tomary to keep only one supplementary 
count a year, unless additional counts are 
needed for study purposes. 

With reference to the last part of this 
question, we frequently keep special read- 
ings or records by positions if there is any 
question with reference to the distribution 
of the load or the volume of work each 
operator is doing. These are generally 
considered as special records and we dv 
not class them as ordinary peg-count 
records. 


Right-cf-Way Permits for Exist- 
ing Construction. 
Is it good’ business to incur expense in 


securing right-of-way permits for exist- 
ing construction? 


In answering this question the assump- 
tion is made that the question applies to 
construction located along highways. out- 
side of incorporated cities and villages; 
also that it is conceded by everybody to 
be good business to secure right-of-way 
permits in advance of construction. 

Where an important line has been built 
without a right-of-way permit and it is 
possible to obtain such permit, I consider 
it good business to get it. Ordinarily the 
consideration paid for the permit and the 
expense of obtaining it are both charge- 
able to a capital account and, therefore, 
are investments, not operating expenses, 
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even though secured after the line is built. 

Many land owners have the impression 
that once a pole is erected a “right” is 
thereby created against which he is power- 
less. This is an erroneous belief, but 
nevertheless it may be one reason why 
poles are not more frequently disturbed 
where there is no right-of-way permit. 

Telephone men, who are complacent in 
the thought that a right-of-way for stand- 
ing poles is unnecessary, would change 
their views if they should look thoroughly 
into the rights of the abutting land owner. 
For example, a hitherto friendly land 
owner may develop a grievance or sell the 
property into unfriendly hands. Then if 
the line cannot be discontinued or re- 
located, trouble is overcome only through 
a settlement or condemnation procedure, 
either of which may establish an unfortu- 
nate precedent as to the worth of such 
permits. 

Those companies whose lines are pro- 
tected by right-of-way permits are more 
secure in their rights than those whose 
lines are maintained at the tolerance of 
the abutting owner. Where there are no 
permits, I consider it good business to 
quietly get them incidental to reconstruc- 
tion work, if the conditions are such that 
the attempt will not stir up trouble. One 
idea is that a telephone pole line is no 
more firmly established than the right of 
way protects it, and the importance of the 
line should govern the activity in ob- 
taining the permits for existing construc- 
tion. 


Mailing Telephone Batteries to 
Subscribers to Install. 


Do you mail batteries to subscribers to 
be installed by them? Do you date the 
batteries when they are installed? 


If the subscriber is in a locality where 
the troubleman goes by frequently, we 
usually wait until the troubleman goes that 
way. If the subscriber is located a long 
distance away, or off the main road, the 
batteries are mailed to him, after explain- 
ing to him how they are to be installed. 
This method is resorted to more in winter 
than the rest of the year. 

We date all dry cells when they are 
installed. 


Practice Observed in Changing 
Magneto Set Batteries. 


What is the best practice to use in 
changing batteries in magneto telephones? 


We find the best practice is to use dry 
cells with the longest life; occasionally to 
make inquiries among the rural subscrib- 
ers as to what the quality of their serv- 
ice has been. This sometimes brings to 
light the fact that the subscriber has not 
been getting good service on account of 
the dry cells, but has not wanted to com- 
plain. When cases like this occur, new 
cells are immediately installed. 
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Founded over five hundred years ago, 
Manila today is a singular admixture of the old 
and the new. On one side of the River Pasig 
stands the old town with its ancient wall and 
crumbling remains of bastions and parapets; on 
the other side—the newer suburbs, whose wide 
streets and modern buildings show tangible evi- 
dence of modern American influence. 
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Visitors are agreeably surprised to find 








— Manila not only a very active city commercially, 
Ni 5 iy but also equipped with the most modern and 
We “t Wi up-to-date telephone apparatus that it is pos- 


‘al; sible toobtain. Strowger Automatic equipment 

; has been in use in Manila since 1919, and just 
recently, due to increased demands for service, 
the Philippine Islands Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has placed orders for 2900 lines of 


additional equipment. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Toll Rates Effective in Alabama 
Waiting Commission Approval. 
New rates and regulations in the intra- 

state toll rates of the Southern Bell Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. went into effect 

October 21 in Alabama, although the pub- 

lic service commission withheld approval 

until a formal hearing, which will be held 

December 15. A citation was issued on 

October 20 to the telephone company to 

appear and present evidence in support of 

its new rates and service regulations on 

December 15. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had filed the schedule of rates 
with the commission, had announced that 
it would be effective October 21 and had 
posted the new rates and regulations in all 
telephone exchanges in Alabama as it was 
required to do by order of the commis- 
sion. However, the commission reached 
the conclusion that an opportunity should 
be given to the public to present evidence 
in opposition to the new rates if it desires 
to do so. No protests have come to the 
commission since the new schedules were 
filed. 

Before the formal hearing is held De- 
cember 15, agents of the commission will 
prepare statements showing what increases 
have been made and what decreases have 
been proposed, and will prepare an analysis 
showing how the new rates and service 
regulations will affect the patrons. 

In setting the hearing for December 15 
the commission desired to have the rates 
in effect and to receive information as to 
how they are received by the customers. 
The company contends that the new rates 
and regulations will mean a greater use 
of the telephone and through this greater 
use the business of the company will be- 
come greater. Similar rates and regula- 
tions have been established in all other 
states served by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


New Flat Rates at Palm Beach, 
Fla., Effective November 1. 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on October 13 was authorized 
by the Florida Railroad Commission to 
place in effect the following flat rates at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., within the base 
rate area as shown by a map filed with the 

commission. 

Business, individual line, $7.50; two- 
party line, $6.50; residence, individual line, 
$4.25; two-party line, $3.50; four-party 
line, $2.75; desk sets, 25 cents additional 
per month for each class of service. 

The following rates at Palm Beach 
within the base rate area as shown by a 


map on file with the commission were also 
authorized: Business, wall sets, individual 
line, $8.50; two-party line, $7.50; residence, 
wall sets, individual line, $5.25; two-party 
line, $4.50; four-party line, $3.75. Outside 
the area indicated on the map and within 
the territory regularly served by primary 
classes of service, the foregoing rates will 
apply together in both communities with 
established mileage charges as specified in 
the general exchange tariff. 

The rates authorized for West Palm 
Beach and Palm Beach become effective 
November 1. 


Nebraska Commission Rules Not 
Competing at Time of Sale. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has changed its mind. After requir- 
ing the Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 
phone Association and the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to ask for approval of 
a recent transfer of property at Doniphan 
by the latter to the former, it has dis- 
missed the entire proceeding on the ground 
that it is without jurisdiction. 

The Bell company operated a switch- 
board for a few years at this town, near 
Grand Island, but about 1908 abandoned 
its central office and entered into an ar- 
rangement with the Farmers association 
whereby its lines were connected to the 
switchboard of the latter. In addition to 
performing switching service for the Bell, 
the Farmers looked after the maintenance 
of the local lines and made collections on 
billing furnished from the Bell’s Grand 
Island office. 

Under this arrangement there was an 
interchange of service between the Doni- 
phan subscribers, each paying the old rate, 
but the Bell subscribers could talk free 
to Grand Island while the others had to 
pay 55 cents a month to call Bell sub- 
scribers on the Grand Island exchange. 
This was a one-way service and Grand 
Island patrons could call back only to 
Bell subscribers at Doniphan. 

The Bell company lately sold all its 
town poles and wires to the Farmer com- 
pany and its rural lines to the farmers 
who sold to the Farmers company. The 
question before the commission was 
whether actual competition existed. If it 
did, its consent had to be secured, under 
the constitution. 

The record shows that after the Bell 
company first entered the town, the Farm- 
ers company came along and also put in 
an exchange, board and all. In time, the 
futility of the warfare impressed itself 
on both sides, and the arrangement by 
which the Hamilton Farmers company 
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did all the switching was entered int 
The commission says that as there was 
no shifting of subscribers and as the Bell 
was able to hold its patrons only by rea- 
son of toll facilities and two-way service 
with Grand Island, all competitive condi- 
tions were eliminated. There still re- 
mained the question of whether potential 
competition still existed. On this point the 


commission makes this interesting obser- 


vation : 

“It might be urged that the Bell com- 
pany was left in a position to re-enter the 
field at any time it so desired. That is 
answered by the obvious fact that to do so 
it would be compelled to restore the por- 
tion of the plant it had abandoned. Surely 
it was in no position to compete without 
a switchboard. It could as readily install 
a switchboard in any other neighboring 
town as in Doniphan. 

Potential competition involves a reason- 
able probability of realizing a profit or 
desired advantage through soliciting the 
business of a rival, together with the pos- 
session of existing physical agencies by 
which such results can be made a reality. 
The mere fact that a competitor has at one 
time occupied a field, and that it still re- 
tains a fragment of its property in that 
field, lacks much of convincing that it is 
now prepared to compete, even if it so de- 
sires. 

The constitutional prohibition deals with 
the present tense. The properties involved 
must be actually or potentially competitive 
at the time of consolidation. There is no 
suggestion by the parties or the facts, that 
the properties are a parallel. Consequently 
we can dismiss that phase of the pro- 
visions as inapplicable. 

We are led to the conclusion, therefore, 
that these properties were not ‘parallel or 
competing’ at the time of the sales and 
that commission is without jurisdiction 
cf the transaction for that reason.” 


Ohio Commission Authorizes Bell 
Toll Rates in Emergency Order. 
New long distance toll rates of the Ohio 

Bell Telephone Co., effective October 1, 

were authorized in an emergency order 

issued on September 29 by the Ohio Public 

Utilities Commission. 

The toll rates are designed to make the 
intrastate rates of the company conform 
with the intrastate rates prevailing among 
its associated companies and in some it- 
stances conform with reduced rates of 
calls inside Ohio and points outside the 
state. 

The commission, in granting the emef- 
gency order, declared “the changes will 
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Eliminating “Grief” in 


Rate Litigation 


“If every report that came before us was as 
good as this, it would save both the Commis- 
sion and the utilities of this state a lot of grief.” 


—— oe 


This comment was made by a State Public 
Utility Commissioner after inspecting an Amer- 
ican Appraisal. His praise was aroused by the 
clarity with which unit costs had been estab- 
lished, the detail in which the values were 
presented, the irrefutable chain of evidence 
supporting the determination of indirect and 
intangible costs, and the logical continuity and 
arrangement with which the entire report 
was presented. 

This point of view is common to those who 
know American Appraisals. It is important to 
those others who contemplate presenting a 
valuation of their properties before Court or 
Commission. 


TheAmericanAppraisal Company 
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result in corresponding reduction in toll 
charges of the Bell system.” 

The new rates, while going into effect 
temporarily, were made a part of the gen- 
eral rate investigation now in progress so 
far as their permanency is_ corterned. 
Fred W. Postle and W. S. McConnaug- 
hey, counsel for the state in the investiga- 
tion, indicated their approval of the order 
by countersigning the papers. 

It was indicated that there is a con- 
siderable increase expected by the com- 
pany in revenue, for it filed a bond of 
$215,000. The new toll schedule was filed 
with the commission on August 31. 


Permitted to Cancel Rate Schedule 
with Certain Reservations. 

The Nor.hwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been given authority by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to cancel its 
schedule of rates for Doniphan, with the 
condition attached that its farm  sub- 
scribers in the territory between Grand 
Island and Doniphan be given service 
without added charge to the Doniphan 
exchange. The Hamilton County Farmers 
Association has been switching some town 
and rural patrons of the Bell, which once 
had an exchange at Doniphan, but all of 
its property at that .exchange has been 
sold to the farmers’ association. 

In an order issued at the same time as 
this one, the commission held that it was 
without jurisdiction to interfere with the 
sale of the Bell property at Doniphan, and 
the company contended that it must, per- 
force, authorize the cancellation of the 
schedule for Doniphan service and the 
withdrawal of that town from the list of 
exchanges covered by the Grand Island 
area. With this, the commission declines 
to agree. 

The commission points out that all the 
Bell patrons at Doniphan, although served 
by the farmers association exchange, had 
certain free exchange with Grand Island. 
It agrees with the illustration offered by 
the company that it is as though a man 
had been offering oranges for 50 cents a 
dozen, and that after he has sold all his 
oranges and no longer has any for sale 
at any price, he has not changed the price 
of oranges. 

So far as this applies to Doniphan, it is 
admitted to be apt and convincing, but 
applied to the Grand Island situation, it 
is an argument against the company’s con- 
tention, because there the man continues 
to sell oranges but offers only 11 instead 
of 12 for 50 cents. It is a proposal to 
change the quantity of the — service, 
although not the rate. 

The number of subscribers eliminated is 
not a measure, nor does it alter the prin- 
ciple. If there were 1,000 subscribers in- 
stead of only 33, there would be no argu- 
ment necessary. The sale of the Doniphan 
property vas a voluntary act of the com- 
pany, affecting its relations with all zone 


subscribers. Normal fluctuations in the 
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number on any exchange are anticipated 
when rates are made, but the elimination 
of a group through voluntary action of 
the company, and its effect on the remain- 
ing patrons, is a matter calling for special 
consideration of the transaction. There- 
fore, it becomes a rate mater. 

Bell business subscribers at Doniphan 
and the farm subscribers between there 
and Grand Island protested on the ground 
that while most farm lines are served by 
the Bell, the territory is largely tributary 
to Doniphan, and a toll charge would de- 
ter farmers from calling that town. 

The commission says that this situation 
is not different from that in hundreds of 
localities, but it is aggravated by the fact 
the subscribers concerned have had the 
service so‘ long that they consider it a 
vested right. It will also prevent free 
communication between farmers in the 
same territory. 

They should continue to have access to 
the two-exchange zone, limited to those 
farmers in the Doniphan territory, thus 
overcoming the business men’s objections, 
since it would give them two-way service 
with farm customers. This will open up 
the entire Doniphan exchange to such sub- 
scribers, but as their number is few, this 
would not be a serious objection. This 
condition must attach to the order of 
approval. 


Nebraska Supreme Court Rules on 
Employes’ Injury Cases. 
Under a decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, just entered, no employer 
of labor can be forced to make a lump 
sum settlement with an injured worker 

when he does not desire to do so. 

O. T. Shaw, badly injured while em- 
ployed in the metropolitan utilities district 
of Omaha, asked the court to modify a 
previous holding to this same effect on the 
plea that the $15 a week indemnity paid 
him is insufficient to support his family, 
whereas if he were paid the present value 
of the compensation awarded him, he 
could invest it in a little business and thus 
be enabled to get a better income. 

The court said that circumstances do not 
alter the law, and that it rests within the 
discretion of the employer, or his insur- 
ance carrier, whether to make such settle- 
ments, since it has not been uncommon 
that the possession of what is a large sum 
to persons unaccustomed to handling any 
considerable amounts leads to wasteful use 
of it, with resulting public dependency of 
the permanently disabled worker. 

In the case of Nelson against Roberts, 
the court held that a Nebraskan who con- 
tracts with a Nebraska contractor and 
employer in another state, can not invoke 
the provisions of the Nebraska workmen’s 
compensation law if he is injured outside 
its boundaries. 

Nelson claimed that as the original con- 
tract of employment had been made in the 
state, he was under the protection of the 
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law of Nebraska, even though injured ip 
Minnesota. It developed that he had gone 
to Michigan to work under the first con- 
tract, and when that was completed and he 
was discharged, he was hired there to take 
a position in Minnesota, where the injury 
occurred. 


Permanent Federal Injunction 


Ordered in New Jersey Rate Case. 
A permanent injunction restraining the 
New Jersey Public Utilities Commission 
from enforcing the rate it attempted to 
establish for the New York Telephone 
Co. in its order of December 31, 1924, 
was filed in the New Jersey district fed- 
eral court at Trenton on October 16. 

This action of the court approves the 
report of Special Master in Chancery 
Charles M. Lynch of Paterson, N. J, 
holding that the order of the New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, fixing the rates to be charged 
by the New York Telephone Co. in New 
Jersey, would result in confiscation of 
property and irreparable loss. 

By agreement of the counsel the spe- 
cial master did not consider, and made no 
finding as to, the jurisdiction and power of 
the commission to fix rates of deprecia- 
tion of the property of the company in 
New Jersey or to regulate the accounts of 
the plaintiff in that regard, or as to 
whether or not the rates of depreciation 
expense theretofore fixed by the commis- 
sion were reasonable and proper. 

The district court thereupon ordered, 
adjudged and decreed that the master’s 
report be in all respects confirmed; that 
the rates continued in force by the com- 
mission’s order were confiscatory and the 


.order was illegal and void; that the com- 


pany had no adequate remedy at law, and 
that its injury would be irreparable; that 
the defendants would be enjoined from 
any attempt to compel the company to 
observe the rates continued in force, or to 
observe any of the other provisions of the 
order, and that they be enjoined from 
taking any steps to enforce penalties. 
The court also ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the bond of $2,000,000, with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as surety, filed by the telephone company 
May 23, 1925, be canceled and discharged, 
and that jurisdiction would be retained s0 
that any party might later apply for 
modification of circumstances warranted. 


Interstate Commission Approves 
Transfers at Meadville, Pa. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved the acquisition by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pa. from the Meadville 
Telephone Co., Meadville, Pa., of 27.32 
pole miles of toll line and 325.05 miles of 
toll wire for $31,996.38, which is repre 
sented to be appraised reproduction cost 
new, less depreciation. 

The Meadville company is authorized 0 
purchase from the Bell company some tele- 
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Insurance 
Specialists 


OR medical advice, you go to a doctor. For legal 
counsel, to a lawyer. Why not apply this principle in 
securing insurance protection? 


The writing of all forms of Liability Insurance and Work- 
men’s Compensation is not a departmental side line with 
Lynton T. Block & Co. It started its corporate existence 
in 1911 as underwriters of insurance at a saving for the 
utility field, and is now serving hundreds of satisfied pol- 
icyholders through its specialized service. 








It stands to reason that a company specializing in insur- 
ance for public utilities is far better equipped to meet the 
insurance needs of its clients than one whose activities are 
spread over many different lines of insurance. 





If you have not received full information 
regarding facts and figures for your 


MEMO: | property, remember that “specialization 
Write means service.” 
us 
TODAY! 
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phone booths in Meadville, the central 
office equipment at Saegerstown and 48.86 
miles of toll wire for $3,550, the estimated 
value. This property is not used or needed 
by the Bell company. 

These transactions follow the purchase 
by the Meadville company, already author- 
ized by the Interstate commission, of the 
switchboard of the Bell company at Saeg- 
erstown and the outside plant serving the 
then subscribers of the Bell at Saeger- 
stown and Meadville, Pa., with certain toll 
lines, for $107,880. 

Neither of the transfers just authorized 
affect any subscribers nor do they involve 
any question of rates. The purpose is to 
better effectuate the unification of the prop- 
erties acquired by the Meadville Tele- 
phone Co. and to improve the service. 

The proposed acquisitions have been au- 
thorized by the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has now issued a cer- 
tificate that they will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest. 


Approves Sale of Pikeville, Ky., 
Property to Southern Bell. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 13 issued a certificate that the 
acquisition by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of the properties 
of the Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone 
Co. is of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the 

public interest. 

The Eastern Kentucky company owns 
and operates a telephone exchange at Pike- 
ville, Ky., from which it serves 442 ex: 
change stations and 86 toll stations. It 
also owns various toll lines radiating from 
its exchange, which have a pole mileage 
of 175 miles, all in Pike County, Ky. No 
exchange is maintained by the Bell com- 
pany at Pikeville. 

By a contract made July 16, 1925, the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the predecessor of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., agreed to pur- 
chase all of the tangible properties of the 
Kentucky company for $75,000. This con- 
tract was subsequently transferred to the 
Southern Bell company. 

An appraisal made by the Bell engineers 
finds the reproduction cost, new, less de- 
preciation, of the properties to be retained 
in service to be $69,906. It is estimated 
that the cost of removing the property to 
be retired from service will exceed its sal- 
vage value by $2,065. In 1925 revenues 
and expenses of the Eastern Kentucky 
company were $26,873.59 and $26,646.43, 
respectively. 

The evidence is that this section is de- 
veloping rapidly and that the need of ad- 
ditional telephone facilities is urgent. It 
appears that the Eastern Kentucky com- 
pany is unable to provide the necessary 
capital for additions and betterments. Sub- 
scribers of that company are connected 
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with the Bell long distance lines, but 
the toll service is poor because of the phy- 
sical condition of the local plant. Upon 
acquiring the properties the Bell company 
proposes to install new equipment almost 
entirely. 

The city council of Pikeville has adopted 
an ordinance authorizing the proposed ac- 
quisition and prescribing a schedule of 
rates. The ordinance runs to the Cumber: 
land company, but its rights thereunder 
have been acquired by the Southern Bell 
company. At the hearing, communications 
from the Pikeville Kiwanis Club, the Pike- 
ville Rotary Club, and other representa- 
tive telephone users were introduced in 
evidence, all favoring the proposed trans- 
fer of the properties. 


Ordered to Discontinue Efforts to 
Install Competitive Telephones. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 

ordered on October 22 that the Hillsdale 

& Western Telephone Co. discontinue the 

telephone service now rendered to Erick- 

son Brothers store and to a hospital in 

Barron and thereafter refrain from ex- 

tending service to any resident of Barron. 

This decision was made following the 

petition of the Barron County Telephone 

Co. in which it was alleged that the Hills- 

dale & Western Telephone Co. had made 

certain illegal extensions of telephone 
service in the City of Barron. 

The Barron County Telephone Co., prior 
to 1911 and since that time, has operated 
an exchange and furnished local telephone 
service in Barron. Prior to 1911 the 
Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co., which 
operated telephone exchanges at Hillsdale 
and Arland, had a circuit extending into 
Barron, serving several business and pro- 
fessional men. Since 1911 some of these 
telephones have been discontinued, some 
moved to other locations and others in- 
stalled. 

At the present time there are four tele- 
phones of the Hillsdale & Western Tele- 
phone Co. in Barron which were installed 
at their present location prior to July 6, 
1911. There are, however, two telephones 
—at Erickson Brothers’ store and at the 
hospital—which were installed in their 
pzesent location subsequent to July 6, 1911. 

The Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co. 
maintained that by virtue of the fact that 
it had telephones installed in the city of 
Barron prior to 1911, it had a right to 
extend service to others who desired it in 
the city of Barron and, unless forbidden 
to do so by the commission, it proposed 
‘o extend service to such residents of 
Barron as applied for it. 

The commission found that at no time 
had the service rendered by the Hillsdale 
& Western company in Barron been such 
as to afford any material convenience to 
the citizens of Barron in communicating 





between themselves within the city of Bar- 


ron. As a matter of fact, practically all 
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& Western Telephone Co. were subscribers 
of the Barron County Telephone (o,, 
naturally using the facilities offered by 
the local exchange for intercommunica- 
tion within the city. 

In view of these facts and in view of 
the decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court in Citizens Telephone Co. vs. Rail- 
road Commission, 157 Wis. 498, the com- 
mission is of the opinion that the Hills- 
dale & Western Telephone Co. has not, 
prior to July 6, 1911, nor has it since that 
date, operated a local telephone exchange 
for furnishing local telephone service to 
subscribers in the city of Barron, within 
the meaning of section 196.50 of the 
statutes. 

The Barron’ County Telephone Co. oper- 
ates an exchange in Barron and connects 
by clear toll line with the system of the 
Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co. and 
with other telephone companies which can 
be reached over the system of the Hills- 
dale & Western Telephone Co. It is, 
therefore, possible for a subscriber of the 
Barron Telephone Co. in Barron to reach 
by telephone any person who can be 
reached over a telephone of the Hillsdale 
& Western Telephone Co. 

The commission, therefore, found that 
any telephone installation made by the 
Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co. in the 
city of Barron subsequent to July 6, 1911, 
at a location which was not served by it 
prior to July 6, 1911, is illegal. 


Extension of Service Not Approved 
Because Unlawfully Done. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
October 22 dismissed the proceedings 
which it had instituted as to the necessity 
of an extension of telephone service to 
Herbert Brey by the Poy Sippi Telephone 
Co., because, the commission stated, it 
“considers itself under no obligation to 
grant relief where the parties seeking re- 

lief do not appear with clean hands.” 

Mr. Brey first brought up the matter of 
the Poy Sippi Telephone Co. extending 
its lines to serve his premises, but he did 
not press the matter, so it was dropped 
by the commission. Under date of August 
24, 1926, the Berlin Telephone Co. wrote 
the commission to the effect that the Poy 
Sippi Telephone Co. had extended its lines 
to serve Mr. Brey. That company was 
notified to disconnect Mr. Brey’s telephone, 
which it promptly did. The commission 
then commenced an investigation of the 
situation on its own motion. 

The Berlin Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates an exchange at Berlin, has a line ex- 
tending north through the village of 
Aurorahville past Mr. Brey’s farm and 
about three-quarters of a mile into Sec- 
tion 29 of the town of Poy Sippi. This 
line occupied this territory prior to the 
extension of the Poy Sippi line therein. 
The Poy Sippi company has a line ex- 
tending south through section 29 and a 


of the Barron subscribers of the Hillsdale ~ part of Section 32 past Mr. Brey’s farm 
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No. 202 
Cross Arm Arrester 


“It Works While You Sleep” 


Place this arrester wherever your 
lines are exposed to unusual 
lightning conditions. Ten lines 
or five pairs of protection at 
nominal first cost. 


Prices, samples and additional 
information on request. 





lectric Company 





3145 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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terminating at the farm of a Mr. Sattler. 
Within the distance that the two lines are 
parallel, the Poy Sippi company has five 
subscribers and the Berlin company five 
subscribers. 

Mr. Brey’s farm is located about 7% 
miles from Berlin and about 4% miles 
from Poy Sippi. He moved.on the farm 
about May, 1924, and used the Berlin Tele- 
phone Co.’s service until November of 
that year. Then the Berlin service was 
dispensed with and an effort made to se- 
cure Poy Sippi service. 

Mr. Brey transacts most of his business 
at Poy Sippi and Mrs. Brey’s relatives 
are served by the Poy Sippi line. The 
neighbors with whom he changes work 
are, for the most part, served by the Poy 
Sippi line. There is a toll charge of 15 
cents station-to-station and 20 cents party- 
to-party between Poy Sippi and Berlin. 
The monthly rate of the Poy Sippi com- 
pany is $1.50 and that of the Berlin com- 
pany $1.75 net. 

It was urged by the Berlin company that 
the maintenance of two telephone lines in 
duplication for 14 miles is not economic- 
ally justified and that one or the other of 
the two companies should retire from the 
territory in question. The commission, 
however, has no authority to require a 
telephone company to withdraw from a 
territory which it has lawfully entered. 
Such a withdrawal could only be accom- 
plished by the voluntary action of the two 
companies. 

In spite of the fact that the Poy Sippi 
Telephone Co. and Mr. Brey were fully 
aware that the extension could not law- 
fully be made without notice or upon 
order of the commission after public hear- 
ipg, the commission stated, the extension 
was made without such notice or order. 
Apparently it. was done in the hope that 
the Berlin company would not be aware 
of it or would not object. The commis- 
sjon held that this action was wholly in- 
defensible and in direct violation of the 
gtatute. 

Commission Approves Issue of 
Stock to Merge Rural Companies. 

The Lund Telephone Co., Lund, Wis., 
was authorized on October 25 by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission to issue $9,000 
af common stock for the purpose of se- 
curing funds to purchase a lot in Lund on 
which to build a central office building 
costing approximately $2,500, and also for 
the purpose of acquiring the telephone 
lines and equipment of eight rural tele- 
jyhone companies. 

; The $9,000 stock shall be issued and 
sold for money only, in 300 shares at $30 


a share. The commission found and de- 


ttrmined that not more than $6,500 could 
lve used to purchase or acquire the prop- 
erty and assets of the eight rural tele- 
phone companies. 

| The eight rural companies in the merger 
Have a total of 238 subscribers and of this 
approximately 


number 160 will become 
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subscribers of the Lund Telephone Co. 


The commission believed that the fair 
value of property sufficient to render ade- 
quate telephone service to 160 subscribers 
would equal the sum requested in the pro- 
ceeding, and it also found the proposed 
merger to be consistent with the public in- 
terest. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 


October 20: Commission decided ‘to 
withhold approval of new rates and regu- 
lations regarding intrastate toll rates of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. until a formal hearing on December 
15. The new rates went into effect Oc- 
tober 21. 

CALIFORNIA. 


October 25.: California Telephone & 
Light Co., a subsidiary of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co:, operating an electric and 
telephone and telegraph utility property, 
applied for permission to sell, and the 
Sacramento Valley Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary of The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to purchase, the telephone prop- 
erties of the former including exchanges 
at Calistoga, Healdsburg, Guerneville, 
Lakeport, Sonoma, Middletown, and Pot- 
ter Valley, and land and buildings at Calis- 
toga and Healdsburg and the suburban 
telephone lines and property operated out 
of Cloverdale, Geyserville, Santa Rosa 
and Sebastopol, for the sum of $400,000. 
Purchase of these properties by the Sacra- 
mento Valley Telephone Co. is proposed 
under a contract guaranteed by The Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 20: Versailles Telephone Co. 
ordered to abandon territorial rights of 
the Perry Telephone Co., Inc., in 90 days, 
and Versailles company directed to dis- 
continue switchboard service for subscrib- 
ers of the Perry company. Perry com- 
pany authorized to rehabilitate its boards 
for the additional service. 

October 20: Application of Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. to purchase from 
the. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. certain 
properties at Virden, Girard and Auburn 
approved. 

October 22: The Jo Daviess County 
Mutual Telephone Co. authorized to in- 
crease flat rates from $15 to $18 per year 
for all classes of service: also ordered 
that depreciation charges be set aside on 
a monthly basis. 

INDIANA. 

October 15: Permission granted Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. to buy $32,400 of 
a $104,300 stock issue of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. of Clay county. 

October 18: Order issued permitting 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Vevay, to increase its rates. The new 
monthly rates are: Business telephone, 
stockholders, $1, and  non-stockholders, 
$1.25; residence rates, stockholders, $1; 
and non-stockholders, $1.10. The old rates 
were 75 cents a month for stockholders’ 
residence telephones, and $1 for all other 
service. 

NEBRASKA. 

October 25: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Republican Valley Telephone 
Co. against the Glenwood Telephone Co., 
charging unsatisfactory service, ordered 
that the complaint be dismissed because of 
insufficient evidence, without prejudice to 
filing a new complaint. 

October 26: . Complaint filed by H. C. 
Dierks, of Williams, against the Frontier 
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County Telephone Co., alleging unsatisfe. 
tory service at Williams. 

October 26: In the matter of the ap. 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to change the 
form of contract for town and rural sery- 
ice, dismissed at applicant’s request with- 
out prejudice to filing another applica- 
tion. 

October 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Hamilton County Farm- 
ers Telephone Association for validation 
of sale of the former to the latter at 
Doniphan; dismissed because the commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction, it appearing 
that no competition .or paralleling of lines 
existed. 

October 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to cancel sched- 
ules at Doniphan; granted on condition 
that farmers between there and Grand Is- 
land continue to be served from both ex- 
changes. 

WISCONSIN. 


October 22: Order issued that the 
Hillsdale & Western Telephone Co. dis- 
continue two telephones now rendering 
service in Barron, and thereafter refrain 
from extending service to any resident of 
Barron. The decision was that any tele- 
phone installation made by the Hillsdale 
& Western Telephone Co. in Barron subse- 
quent to July 6, 1911, at a location which 
was not served by it prior to July 6, 1911, 
is illegal. 

October 22: Proceedings dismissed 
which commission had instituted as to the 
necessity of an extension of telephone serv- 
ice to Herbert Brey by the Poy Sippi Tele- 
phone Co. The Poy Sippi company ex- 
tended service to Mr. Brey without notice 
or without order of the commission after 
public hearing. Both parties were fully 
aware that the extension could not law- 
fully be made without such notice or 
order. The commission held this action to 
be wholly indefensible and in direct vio- 
lation of the statute, and stated that “it 
considers itself under no obligation to 
grant relief where the parties seeking 
relief do not appear with clean hands.” 

October 25: Order issued authorizing 
the Lund Telephone Co. to issue $9,000 
of common stock to secure funds with 
which to purchase a lot in Lund on which 
to build a central office building costing 
approximately $2,500 and also for acquir- 
ing telephone lines and equipment of eight 
rural telephone companies 

November 5: Hearing at Sheboygan on 
application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
apply its standard toll rates between 
Sheboygan and Sheboygan Falls. 

November 10: Hearing at Madison on 
application of Central Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates at its Denmark 
exchange. 

November 10: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Peoples Telephone Co. 
of Mount Hope, for authority to increase 
rates. 

November 16: Hearing at Green Bay 
on application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to revise its toll rates within 
the state. 

November 17: Hearing at Superior 0” 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise its toll! rates 
within the state. 

November 18: Hearing at La Cross 
on application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise its tol! rates 
within the state. 


November 19: Hearing at Wi: consit 


Rapids on application of the Wi consi 
Telephone Co. for authority to re: ise 
toll rates within the state. 
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Suppose you had to 
test telephone cable yourself 


F,you had 'to) test ‘telephone cable 

yourself you would soon recognize 

the extreme care and specialized ex- 
perience needed in this work. 

In the Western Electric factories 
it takes the skilled supervision of 450 
people just to pass!on telephone 
a cable. This fact is typical of Western 
Electric manufacturing ‘standards. 
These standards mean maximum 
years of satisfactory service. On 
your next order specify Western 
Electric lead covered,telephone cable 
—it’s cheapest in the long run. 

Western Electric cable‘is available 
through Graybar’s 59 distributing 
houses. 


















Offices in 59 Principal Cities 
Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
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Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


Electri Supplies 








THE GRAYBAR TAG UNDER WHICH 60,000 
QUALITY ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ARE SHIPPED 


When writing to Graybar Electric Co., 
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A Manufacturing-Supply Company 


Assets of Former American Electric Company Purchased by American Electric 






Company, Inc.—New Corporation Will Handle All Lines Previously Made and 
Supplied by Former American Company and the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 





Formal  announce- 
ment is made else- 
where in this issue of 
TELEPHONY of the 
formation of a new 
corporation in the 
manual telephone 
equipment manufac- 
turing and _— supply 
field. The activities 
of the new organiza- 
tion, which is to be 
known as American 
Electric Co., Inc., will 
be of vital interest 
and importance to the 
entire telephone field 
and its allied lines. 


The new corpora- 
tion has _ purchased 
the entire plant, good- 
will and other assets 
of the former Ameri- 











plete line of telephone 
and electrical supplies 
previously handled by 
the supply department 
of the former Mop- 
arch company, as well 
as the well-known line 
of Burns radio spe- 
cialties and office ap- 
pliances. The manual 
switchboard equip 
ment, formerly made 
by the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. for 
Automatic Electric, 
Inc., for use in con- 
nection with automatic 
equipment of the lat- 
ter’s manufacture, 
will also be made by 
the new company. 


Customers of the 








can Electric Co., and 
has also arranged to 
take over and con- 
tinue the manufacture of the complete line 
of products formerly manufactured or 
sold by the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., 
including its well-known line of manual 
common battery and magneto telephone 
equipment and telephone and _ electrical 
supplies. 

The American Electric Co., Inc., has 
taken over and now occupies the extensive 
manufacturing plant in Chicago, formerly 


H. L. Harris Is President and P. C. Burns, Chairman of the Board, of the Newly- 
Organized American Electric Co., Inc., Chicago. 


owned by the American Electric Co., and 
immediate steps will be taken to expand 
its production capacity to take care of in- 
creased business. The products of the new 
corporation will be an extensive line of 
manual common battery and magneto tele- 
phone equipment, including all types that 
have heretofore been manufactured by the 
former American and Monarch companies. 

Its products will include also the com- 


two former  com- 
panies, besides being 
able to secure all 


equipment and parts 
these companies have previously manufac- 
tured or supplied, will enjoy the advan- 
tages of the greatly improved service and 
production facilities that will result from 
the explanded resources and increased per- 
sonnel of the new company. 

The splendid manufacturing resources 
which will be provided through the ex- 
pansion of the present plant are augmented 
by excellent facilities for making prompt 
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W. F. Benoist Is First Vice-president; L. Q. 





Trumbull, Secretary- Treasurer, and H. D. 
of the American Electric Co., Inc. 
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Currier, Vice-president and Chief Enoineer 
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Repeat Orders : 


The Buda-Hubron earth drill shown above is 
one of eight owned by one company. 





Another power and light company has three 
drills— 


An eastern railroad company has six— 
A telegraph company has four— 
Several power companies have two each. 


Repeat orders like these prove the value of the 
drill. Everywhere Buda-Hubron earth drills 
are saving money, time and labor. Savings re- 
ported by Buda-Hubron users are as high as 
eighty per cent. 


Write for bulletin 548-T describing | 
this earth drill, which “digs a pole 
hole six feet deep in three minutes.” 


‘THE BUDA COMPANT, Harvey § Soe x Hinois 
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THIS IS A WIDE-AWAKE ILLINOIS TELE- 
PHONE MAN GOING TO THE COOPERATIVE 
CONVENTION OF THE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION WHERE THE INTERESTS OF 
ALL PROGRESSIVE ILLINOIS TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES WILL BE ADVANCED. 


November 10th and 11th 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





A Partial List of Convention Topics Is as Follows: 
University Lectures (2) with Discussions, “Economics of the Tele- 
phone Industry from a Practical Standpoint.” 
“Broadcasting—A By-Product of the Telephone Industry.” 
“Provision for Old and Faithful Telephone Employees.” 
Accounting Problems Solved. Open Forum. 


THE TALKING MOVIES 


Splendiferous Banquet and Entertainment Extraordinary. 
Theater Party (5 theaters). Dances (2) 


| Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Make Your Hotel Reservations Now 








Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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shipments, including extensive warehouses, 
private switch track and close proximity 
to all important freight depots. 

The sales personnel of both of the for- 
mer companies has been taken over by the 

















Edward Tubbs, Auditor of the Newly-—Or-— 
ganized American Electric Co., Inc. 


American Electric Co., Inc. These men 
have all had long and successful experi- 
ence in the telephone field, each one being 
recognized as an expert in the particular 
branch of the business with which he is 
associated. 


The officers and directors of the new 
corporation are well-known men of high 
standing in the telephone business, with a 
wealth of experience in the engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing of  tele- 
phone products and supplies that will be 
of invaluable service in their new 
nection with the industry. 


con- 


P. C. Burns, former president of the 
American Electric Co. and now chairman 
of the board of the new corporation, has, 
for the past 45 years been one of the most 
active men in the telephone business, hav- 
ing been instrumental in bringing about 
many of the improvements in telephone 
apparatus and service which have been 
adopted as standard in the manufacture of 
modern equipment. 

Mr. Burns first designed the standard 
¢ompact magneto telephone cabinet; he 
was first to make and market the now uni- 
versally-adopted concealed binding post 
receiver; he made the first commercially 
successful self-restoring drop switchboard, 
known throughout the telephone business 
as the Burns “Express”; he was first to 
make and sell the present standard type 
of desk stand, and to design and sell the 
adjustable head-band receiver universally 
used for switchboard and radio work. 


‘ In 1900, Mr. Burns marketed the “har- 
monic” type of ringing system, and was 
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the first to make and sell the removable 
lever switch-hook and the granular carbon 
“long distance” transmitter. He is re- 
sponsible also for many other important 
telephone devices, but the foregoing will 
serve to indicate his experience and posi- 
tion as one of the leading pioneers in the 
telephone business. 

H. L. Harris, vice-president of Theo- 
dore Gary & Co., Kansas City, and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Automatic Elec- 
tric, Inc., is president of the American 
Electric Co., Inc. Mr. Harris’ more than 


. 30 years of experience in all branches 


of the telephone industry, and his experi- 
ence in sales, engineering and executive 
capacities, is so well-known as to need no 
comment. 

He has been actively associated with the 
telephone business since January 1, 1896, 
beginning on that cold winter’s day as a 
groundman in a construction gang. Dur- 
ing the ensuing period of 11 years, Mr. 
Harris gathered experience in all depart- 
ments of telephone operation, and in 
March of 1907 joined the engineering de- 
partment of the former Dean Electric Co., 
of Elyria, Ohio. 

As sales engineer for the Dean Electric 
Co., the Garford Mfg. Co., and the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Mr. 
Harris won a wide and firm acquaintance- 
ship in the telephone manufacturing field. 
In 1919, he returned to the operating field, 
being appointed general manager for the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co. In the 
last tew years Mr. Harris has been as- 
sociated in an executive capacity with the 
various enterprises of Theodore Gary & 
Co., of Kansas City. With this back- 
ground of experience, Mr. Harris is ably 
fitted to take over- his additional duties as 
president of the American Electric Co., 
Inc. 

W. F. Benoist, first vice-president of the 
American Electric Co., Inc., has devoted 
nearly 30 years to telephone work. Dur- 
ing this time he has not only acquired 
a wide personal acquaintanceship in the 


field, but has also familiarized himself 
thoroughly with all departments of the 
business. 


Mr. Benoist entered the telephone busi- 
ness as assistant secretary of the Kinloch 
Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. 
Louis, and later, as consulting engineer in 
the same city, was concerned in the con- 
struction and operation of a number of 
telephone plants in the West and South- 
west. 

In 1909, he entered the employ of the 
Automatic Electric Co. as assistant sales 
manager. Later, he was made successively 
sales manager and assistant general man- 
ager, finally being appointed vice-president 
and treasurer of Automatic Electric, Inc. 

H. D. Currier, well-known in the tele- 
phone operating field through his associa- 
tion with the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. as chief engineer, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and chief engineer 
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cf the new American Electric Co., Ine. 

Mr. Currier began his telephone carcer 
in 1897 in the engineering department of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. In 1901, he 
was placed in charge of the outside plant 
of the Maryland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. In 1903, he entered 
the employ of the Western Electric Co, 
and was placed in charge of the circuit 
laboratories. 

In 1907, he took a position as engineer 
with the Duplex Metals Co., manufactur- 
ers of Copper-weld wire. Mr. Currier has 
added to this liberal background of train- 
ing his experience with the Kellogg com- 
pany which he served so long and well as 
chief engineer. 

Mr. Currier comes to his new duties as 
vice-president and chief engineer of the 
American Electric Co., Inc., with a pro- 
found knowledge of the needs of the tele- 
phone industry that will be an invaluable 
guide in the conduct of the technical af- 
fairs of the new company. Mr. Currier is 
especially proud of having been recently 
awarded a 30-year badge by the Independ- 
ent Telephone Pioneer Association of the 
United States. 

L. Q. Trumbull began his career in the 
telephone field immediately after leaving 
college in 1901. In 1904 he accepted a 
position with the Monarch Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, as assistant sales man- 
ager. When the Monarch factory and of- 
fices were moved to Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
1911, he was appointed sales manager, and 
in 1917 was made secretary in addition. 

In 1920, Mr. Trumbull was appointed 
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R. G. Faulhaber Is Sales Manager of the 
New Telephone Manufacturing 
and Supply Company. 


general manager of the Monarch company 
in which pesition he continued unti! the 
first of this year when he was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. Be- 
cause of his varied experience in an ¢X 
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ecutive capacity for the Monarch com- 
pany, Mr. Trumbull has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the American 
Electric Co., Inc. 

R. G. Faulhaber, sales manager for the 
American Electric Co., Inc., has had 18 
years of continuous service with both tele- 
phone manufacturing and operating com- 
panies. 

His first experiences were gained with 
the Dean Electric Co., the Garford Mfg. 
Co., and the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. as sales representative. Later 
he was employed as purchasing agent for 
the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. Five 
years later he was appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent for Automatic Electric Co. 

In January, 1926, Mr. Faulhaber was 
appointed sales manager of the Monarch 
Telephone Mfg. Co., and he will be con- 
nected with the new corporation. in a 
similar capacity. 

Edward Tubbs, formerly auditor for the 
Monarch company, had thorough experi- 
ence aS an accountant and auditor pre- 
vious to entering the employ of that 
company. Mr. Tubbs has been appointed 
auditor for the newly-formed American 
Electric Co., Inc. 

The officers mentioned comprise the 
hoard of directors of the new corporation. 
With this exceptional personnel, the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., Inc. establishes itself 
in the telephone manufacturing field with 
unusually strong advantages to its cus- 
tomers, both present and prospective. 

It is expected that the line of products 
offered, as well as the facilities and re- 
sources back of them, will be especially 
attractive to those whose business *~is to 
render telephone service to the puvlic and 
tv others who make use of any of the 
specialties the new company has to offer. 


President of Bahia, Brazil, Tells of 
Telephone Service. 
The annual message of the president of 


Bahia, Brazil, sent by Consul ard 
Donovan, Bahia, Brazil, to the U. De- 
partment of Commerce, discussesagtele- 
phone service as follows: ‘we 


« 
“The telephone service of Bahia is.‘oper- 


ated by the Comphania Brasileira de Fner- 
gia Electrica under a contract with* the 
state government made in November, . 1924. 

There are four stations in Bahia with a 
tctal daily average of 62,600 calls. A new 
station at Pitangueiras, in Brotas, with 
120 lines, will be completed shortly. Dur- 
ing the past year 3,221 telephones and 433 
extensicns were in use. (Note: The Com- 


shania ‘asileira de Energia Electrica ad- 
vised the Consulate ihat on December 31, 
1925, ¢1 


re were only 2,468 telephones in 
use); 24.700 meters of aerial wires and 


24,200 meters of underground wires were in 

use dur'ng the past year. 3,500 meters of 

B line wil’ be required for the Brotas ex- 
tension 

The ) terurban telephone service in and 

around ‘‘ahia is maintained by the same 
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company. Bahia is connected with Santo 
Amaro, Feira de Sant-Anna, Sao Gonzalo, 
Cachoeira, Sao Felix, and Muritiba. A 
trunk line, 107 kilometers in length, runs 
from Bahio to Cachoeira, passing through 
Santo Amaro en route. From Cachoeira 
a line of 800 meters extends to Sac Felix, 
a line of five kilometers to Muritiba, one 
of 24 kilometers to Sao Gonzalo, while 
from this latter point a line 24 kilometers 
in length runs to Feira de Sant-Anna. 

The company is beginning to install tel- 
ephones in private residences in these in- 
terior cities. This work has already start- 
ed in Sao Felix and Cachoeira. A private 
company provides the service within the 
city of Santo Amaro. 


A line to Nazareth passing through 


( The 
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Muritiba and Marogogipe will soon be 
completed.” 


Telegraph Declining; Telephone 
Use Increasing in Switzerland. 
A report lately issued shows that the 

length of the telegraph and telephone wires 

in use in Switzerland at the end of last 
year amounted to 567,365 miles, of which 

434,375 miles are underground. 


The number of telegrams dealt with 
last year, excluding transit messages, 
amounted to 5,100,000; the use of teleg- 
raphy is, however, declining, while there 
is a growing use of the telephone, the 
number of instruments in use increasing 
last year from 189,429 to 200,211. 







TROUBLE 
FINDER 





















itself many times over. 





Gives Your Troubleman Facilities 


for Working Alone 


Formerly, when the trouble man was sent out on a 
line to locate trouble, the results of his tests were almost 
entirely dependent upon the test clerk. Now one man 
equipped with an Anderson Trouble Finder can do the 
trouble shooting alone without the aid of the test clerk, 
and in a much shorter time, thus avoiding the expense 
involved in tying up the lines for a long period. 


This portable telephone and trouble finder is a re- 
liable, compact instrument that is easily connected to the 
line without opening the circuit. 
snapping the finder coil on the line and listening for the 
tone in the receiver while turning the generator. 


The time and money saved with the Anderson Trouble 
Finder over a short period of time will soon pay for 


The test is made by 












Price only $40.00 
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Full information on the 
Anderson Trouble Finder 
may be obtained by writing 


The 
West Manufacturing Co. 


447 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











With the Manufacturers and J obbers 





West Mfg. Co. Moves to Chicago 
from Kansas. 

The West Mfg. Co., which, for the 
past seven years, has been manufacturing 
and marketing the Anderson trouble- 
finder, has recently moved its factory and 
offices from Abilene, Kans., to Chicago. 
This change has been made because of the 
better manufacturing facilities, and be- 
cause Chicago is nearer to the center of 
telephone company distribution. The new 
officers are located at 447 Monadnock 
block. 

Clarence A. Anderson designed and 
built the first Anderson. trouble-finder in 
1919. Realizing the great possibilities of 
the device, he then organized the West 
Mfg. Co., of which he is president. During 
the past seven years, thousands of trouble- 
finders have been sold to telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad, pipe line and traction com- 
panies and municipalities throughout the 
United States. 

The Anderson trouble-finder is an ex- 
tremely useful device for detecting line 
trouble by means of a finder coil. The 
many different testing features embodied 
in the trouble-finder make it a most prac- 
tical and valuable device for locating vari- 
ous forms of line trouble such as “shorts,” 
“grounds,” “crosses,” “opens,” “swinging 
trouble,” “leaky arrester carbons,” “faulty 
ground rods,” “defective windings,” etc. 
This trouble-finder is used without cutting 
the wires. It will lead the troubleman 
direct to the trouble in the least time and 
with the least effort. 

The Anderson trouble-finder is said to 
be absolutely reliable and positive in opera- 
tion. Many of the telephone companies 
have been using them for years, and a 
number of these have ordered additional 
instruments as they have needed them. 
When it was displayed and demonstrated 
at the recent national convention in Chi- 
cago, it attracted a great deal of attention 
because of its unique features. 

The West Mfg. Co. will market the 
Anderson trouble-finder through telephone 
manufacturing companies and _ electrical 
jobbers. 


Strowger Automatic for Small 
Communities and Rural Districts. 

The exhibit of Automatic Electric Inc. 
at the recent national telephone convention 
revealed the fact that the engineers of 
that company have been directing consid- 
erable attention to the designing and de- 
veloping of several new types of Strowger 
automatic units, which will give small 
communities and rural districts the ad- 
vantages of up-to-date automatic service 
and still fit economically into a moderate 
financial budget. 


One of the most interesting of these 
units was the S-A-M-X, or semi-auto- 
matic magneto exchange. This exchange 
has an advantage from the viewpoint of 
first cost, in that it makes use of existing 
magneto telephones, no dials being neces- 
sary on the subscribers’ sets. It is de- 
signed for use in isolated communities and 
groups of long rura! lines, the operating 
and toll labor for a network of these ex- 
changes to be centralized at one convenient 
central exchange. 


The S-A-M-X consists of standard 
Strowger automatic switches, and is en- 
tirely unattended, except for periodic visits 
for purposes of maintenance and making 
adjustments. It is connected to a con- 
venient central exchange by means of 
trunks. 

An S-A-M-X subscriber, wishing a 
number, rings up the operator on his mag- 
neto telephone in the usual way. The auto- 
matic equipment of the S-A-M-X imme- 
diately seizes an idle trunk to the central 
exchange, signaling an operator. This 
operator takes the number, and by means 
of a dial mounted at her position, dials 
back to the S-A-M-X, setting up the call 
through its automatic equipment. Her 
trunk is then released and ready for an- 
other call, the automatic equipment of the 
S-A-M-X automatically ringing the idle 
line or sending back the busy signal to 
the calling party, as the case may be, 
without further attention from the 
operator at the convenient central exchange. 








The Type 15 Strowger Automatic 


Switchboard. 


This method avoids the expense for 
either long cables to handle the traffic of 
isolated communities and rural districts, 
or the maintenance of operators at such 
points; at the same time it gives sub- 
scribers in such districts the advantages 








Exhibit of Semi-Automatic Magneto Exchange Equipment at Recent National Conver 
tion in Chicago. 
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of automatic service and more efficiently 
utilizes the operating labor at the central 
exchange. 

Another type shown was the Type 15 
Strowger automatic exchange. As in the 
case of the S-A-M-X just described, 
there are no new telephones to buy, but 
with the Type 15 exchange it is necessary 
to mount dials upon the instruments. 

This unit is built of standard Strowger 
automatic switches similar to those in use 
in large cities, but the design is simplified 
to a point where it is claimed to be a 





Automatic Electric Inc.’s 
New Power Board for 
Small Exchanges. 


good paying investment, even for ex- 
changes of a half dozen lines or less. It 
requires no attention, save periodic visits 
for inspection and making adjustments. 
The saving thus secured in operating and 
maintenance expense, it is stated, makes it 
ideal for replacing small magneto boards 
in remote places and heavily-loaded rural 
lines. The service it renders is compara- 
ble in every way to that given in large 
city automatic exchanges. 

The new type constant-float system for 
supplying power to Strowger automatic 
exchanges was illustrated by means of a 
standard power board. This new design 
of switchboard, which has been recently 
devel ped by Automatic Electric Inc., per- 
mits the use of rectifier charging on a 
contin) ous float basis, appreciably reduc- 
ing the size and consequently the cost of 
neces ry storage battery equipment, still 
Mainta'ning correct voltage regulation and 
sufficie it reserve capacity in case of fail- 
ure 0° power supply mains. 
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This method has been applied to the 
S-A-M-X and the Type 15 exchange, as 
well as other unattended types of Strow- 
ger automatic exchanges, resulting in 
greater compactness, better efficiency, and 
reduced cost. 


National Pole & Treating Co. Has 
Headquarters at Minneapolis. 
The advertisement of the National Pole 

& Treating Co., appearing on the front 

covers of our issues of October 9 and 

October 16, did not correctly show the 

company’s name and address. 

The name, formerly National Pole Co., 
has been changed to National Pole & 
Treating Co. The address, given incorrect- 
ly in the advertisements in the issues of 














T WENTIETH Century efficiency 


possible cost is installing improved 
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October 9 and 16 as Escanaba, Mich., is 
1100 Builders Exchange building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Suttle Equipment Co. Takes Over 
Stone Company of Lafayette, Ind. 


The Suttle Equipment Co., of Law- 
renceville, Ill., has purchased the Stone 
Telephone Equipment Co. of Lafayette, 
Ind., and has secured the services of 
William Stone. 

H. H. Knipe, president of the Suttle 
company, is justly proud of this new addi- 
It places Suttle 
in a position to give still wider service to 
the Independent telephone field. Where 


tion to his organization. 


previously the company did only nickel 


Progress 





demands the saving of time :— 
Because the aeroplane is the 
fastest mode of transportation, the 
government has adopted it for 
carrying the nation’s special mails. 
Today, likewise, every known in- 
dustry in attempting to obtain its 
peak of production at the lowest 


equipment that saves on time. 

In the telephone field, for in- 
stance, plug polishing is an essen- 
tial task that heretofore involved 
great expenditure of time. 

Today, however, the Premier 
Plug Polisher does the same work 
in 3 minutes that before required 30. 

















The modern way to clean Plugs 


T IS essential for the efficient maintenance of your exchange that 
your equipment include the Premier Plug Polisher. The entire 
polisher, ready for use, costs but $30.00 with alternating current 
motor; without motor, to be used on any motor with %” shaft, $17.50. 
In one month a Premier pays for itself—after that it earns money. 
Figure for yourself the saving in money and unpleasant work; 
the saving in time that can be more profitably employed at other tasks. 
Your conclusion will be the same as others. 
Let Premier work and save for you. 
Write us today. Clip ad and send to us for (TEN-DAY FREE 
TRIAL), giving size and diameter of plug to be polished. 


FRASER-TILLER-WAKEFIELD 
814 Finance Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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plating, it is now able to turn out copper 
and brass finishes, in a variety of styles, 
and any color in a lacquered spray finish. 


With Mr. Stone’s machine-shop equip- 
ment it is now possible for the Suttle 
organization to do the highest class of 
machine work of all kinds. Plugs for any 
make of telephone switchboards can be 
manufactured efficiently and quickly. 

Mr. Stone himself has had an interest- 
ing history. Early in life he joined the 
old Sterling organization and 
was with it for more than 
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Annual Report of Shanghai Mutual 
Telephone Co., Shanghai, China. 
The annual report of the directors of 

the Shanghai Mutual Telephone Co., Ltd., 

Shanghai, China, which has just been 

issued, says: 

“The last year has been memorable, 
many important events kaving taken place, 
the most important of which is probably 
the signing of our new franchise agree- 
ments with the authorities of the Shang- 





20 years. During his latter 
years with that organization 
he had complete charge of 
all plug making. 

When E. R. Corwin pur- 
chased the remains of the 
Sterling works, Mr. Stone 
went with him and was his 
shop foreman for five years. 
Since that time, and up until 
October, 1926, he had been 
in business for himself. 
Practically reared in the tel- 
ephone manufacturing busi- 














ness, he is a real expert in 
his line—and he enjoys 
every problem of his work tremendously. 

The Suttle Equipment Co. is, indeed, to 
be congratulated on securing the services 
of such an enthusiastic pioneer in the 
_ Independent telephone manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


New Plug-Polishing Machine 
Which Gives Excellent Results. 


“Premier Shows You How”’—that is the 
slogan which Frazer-Teller-Wakefield, 814 
Finance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has 
selected in introducing its Premier plug- 
polishing machine to the telephone field. 

The machine is a combination of an 
electric motor and buffing wheels espe- 
cially adapted for polishing switchboard 
plugs. With this polisher it is stated that 
it takes only three minutes to clean tbe 
plugs on a switchboard position where, 
under the old unscientific hand-polishing 
method, it takes from 20 to 30 minutes to 
do the same work. 


The device is simple to operate and its 
efficiency and economy is bringing it into 
the high regard of telephone men. Frazer- 
Tiller-Wakefield will be glad to give fur- 
ther information about this machine for 
economical switchboard maintenance, to 
anyone who writes to them at the ad- 
dress given above. 


More Than 400,000 Persons 
Engaged in Telephone Work. 
The telephone industry in the United 

States (including both the operation of 

the telephone systems and the manufac- 

turer of telephone equipment) employs 
over 400,000 persons, or one out of every 

280 of the entire population of the 

country. 


The Premier Plug Polisher for Cleaning Plugs. 


hai International and French concessions. 
After many years of negotiation and inter- 
communication, agreement was signed on 
December 7, 1925, with the Chinese gov- 
ernment telephone administration for in- 
tercommunication between the telephones 
in the concessions and those of the admin- 
istration in Nantao and Chapei, and serv- 
ice was opened in February. 

On May 10, 1926, a further agreement 
was signed with the Chinese government 
telephone administration for long distance 
toll calls, and service was opened on May 
17 to Wusih, Soochow, Woosung and 
Nanziang, and we hope that service to 
other towns will soon follow. 

The general strike followed the Nan- 
king Road shooting of May 30, 1925, and 


. the company was called upon to maintain 


520 lines and 912 telephones. 
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its service by engaging foreign lady yol- 
unteer operators. The appeal met with a 
ready response. During the hot weather 
these volunteers worked day and night for 
six weeks until the Chinese operators 
returned. 


Every male foreign member of our staff 
is a member of the telephone section, 
special reserve, Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
(a local form of national guard which is 
mobilized as a miltary unit in times of 
trouble), and was on duty day and night 
for the whole time of the mobilization 
(about 70 days), protecting the buildings 
and apparatus and joining up the special 
lines, etc., required by the two concessions, 


Chiefly on account of the troubles last 
summer, although larger than the figures 
for the previous yéar, the increase of lines 
was small, namely, 994 lines and 1,423 tele- 
phones. Last year the net increase was 
The total 
number of lines in use on March 31, 1926, 
was 17,706 and telephones 22,975. Now 
that conditions generally are more settled, 
we hope to do far better this year. The 
total number of calls on the day of record 
was 198,155, being an increase over the 
previous year of 19,154. 


The subscribers in the western district 
are increasing very rapidly, especially in 
the Hungjao district, and we have opened 
a small exchange in Hungjao Road and 
are building a new sub-exchange in Edin- 
burgh Road.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 1—Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and futures, 14c. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $68.50; fu- 
tures, $65.50. Iron—Firmer; No. 2 f.o.b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $22@22.50; No. 2 
f.o.b. Buffalo, $19.50@20.50; No. 2 f.ob. 
Alabama, $20.50@21. Lead—Easy; spot, 
8.10c. Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot 
and futures, 7.25¢. Antimony—Spot, 
13.25c. 











Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Incorporations and New Telephone 
Companies. 

Bopcaw, ArK.—The Bodcaw Telephone 
Co. has been organized to build a direct 
line from Bodcaw to Hope. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: E. T. Ken- 


nedy, president;- Arthur Candle, vice- 
president; Lynn Smith, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Witmincton, Det.—The Associated 


Telephone Utilities Co., dealing in stocks, 
bonds and notes, and having a capital of 
$12,000,000, has incorporated. It has plants 
in Long Beach, Calif., Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois. Marshall Sampsell, of Chicago, is 
president and S. L. Odegard, of Long 
Beach, Calif., vice-president. 

Tower Hut, Itt.—The Tower Hill Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated, having 


a capital of $15,000. The incorporators 
are: Helen McNary, H. V. McNary and 
Clara A. McNary. 

Seymour, Inp.—The Clark County 
Telephone Co. has incorporated with 4 
capital stock of $8,000. The directors are 
E. S. Welch, O. L. Doud and W. A. 
Fleenor. 


Van Buren, Inp.—The Van Buren 
Telephone Co. having a capital oi $20,000 
has been incorporated. The directors are: 
Morton S. Hummel, Theodore 7. Hamil- 


ton, Frank Alderton and Elias Marsh. 


EmMEtsBurG, Iowa—The Iowa Union 
Telephone Co. has filed articles o! incor 
poration with the state auditor vith bs 
capital stock of $300,000. G. N. Clark 3s 
named as president; W. L. Bliss, vice 
president, and R. P. Smith as secretary: 
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This is the group who recently purchased 
the Emmetsburg and Hartley exchanges. 

CassviLLE, Mo.—Cassville Telephone 
Co. having a capital of $10,000.00, has 
been incorporated to construct, own, oper- 
ate and maintain telephone lines. J. A 
Holden, G. M. Holden, Ardelia J. Tucker 
are the incorporators. 

Cuamois, Mo.—The Osage County Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 300 
shares of no par value to construct, own 
and maintain telephone lines. Noah W. 
Simpson and Pearl H. Simpson of Jef- 
ferson City; Geo. P. Player, of West- 
phalia, and John K. Wilder, of Chamois. 

Concorp, N. H.—Approval has 
given the incorporation papers of the Can- 
terbury & Loudon Telephone Co. Capi- 
talization consists of 900 shares of no-par 
value common stock. The incorporators 
are Samuel S. Conant and George C. Asby 
of Canterbury, and Herman R. Colby of 
Franklin, who recently purchased certain 
properties of the Canterbury-Boscawen 
Telephone Co. which was dissolved by the 
state for failure to pay taxes assessed. 
Mr. Conant and others paid the amount of 
the taxes and costs at a sale of these 
properties. 

With the forming of the new corpora- 
tion, the incorporators convey and trans- 
fer certain properties of the old incor- 
poration to it, including 213 miles of tele- 
phone wire, 60 poles, 100 desk and wall 


telephones, one switchboard and_ other 
accessories. 
Peru, N. Y.—The Champlain Valley 


Telephone Co. has been chartered with 
$40,000 to operate an electric telephone 
system. Datus Clark, H. E. Heyworth, 
George A. Mason, of Peru, are directors 
and subscribers. 

BerGHotz, Ou1o—The Bergholz Tele- 
phone Co. having a common capital of 


been | 
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$500 and five shares common, no par value, 
and five shares preferred of $100 each, 
has been incorporated by James McBane, 
J. Q. Adams, M. F. Croskey, R. J. Pat- 
ten, A. G. McBane. 

CAMBRIDGE, On10o— The Cambridge 
Telephone Co., with a capital of $650,000, 
has been incorporated. The incorporators 
are D. M. Hawthorne, William Hoyle, T. 
W. Scott, C. C. Cosgrove and J. M. 
McKitrick. 

Locan, Oun1o—The Logan Home Tele- 
phone Co. with a capital of $300,000 has 
been incorporated by R. B. Longstreth, 
E. M. Martin, H. G. Hansel, Charles G. 
Bowen, J. C. Collins. 

New Lesanon, Ounto—The New Leb- 
anon Telephone Co., seven shares, no par 
value; five shares preferred, $25 each; D. 
C. Mills, C. M. Hay, S. P. Diehl and A. 
B. Johns are the incorporators. 

Troy, On10o—The Troy Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000 by G. Frankel, J. Frankel, Saul 
Zielonka, H. J. Weller, William J. Kuertz. 

StocKHoLM, Wis.—The Lund Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $9,000 and 300 $30 shares. The 
incorporators are Grant Swenson, W. H. 
Gustafson and Elmer Westley. 

Financial. 

Sycamore, Itt.—The DeKalb County 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $900,000 and its 
board of directors increased from three 
to nine. 

Construction. 

Hot Sprincs, S. D.—The Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Hot Springs, of 
which C. L. Jensen, mayor of the city, is 
president, will begin work immediately on 
a copper telephone line between Hot 
Springs and the state game lodge in the 
Custer State Park. The construction of 
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this line marks the beginning of a new 
project for the building of a large inn and 
tourist cabins two miles from Lookout 
Mountain. 

Canyon, TEXAs—The new telephone 
system at Canyon is being rapidly installed 
and will probably be in working order by 
the first of the year. 

GLeason, Wis.—The Gleason Telephone 
Co. has arranged for the installation of a 
new switchboard and contemplates replac- 
ing the present open wires in the village 
with cables. In the past three years the 
company has paid off an indebtedness of 
$1,200. 

Zlections. 


GRAVETTE, ARK.—At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders of the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. of Rocky Dell community, J. 
C. Cary was elected president to succeed 
E. B. Harrington, who resigned. 

Ozark, ArkK.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Home Telephone Co. 
of Ozark, A. W. Dupreast was elected 
manager of the company to succeed D. B. 


Anderson. Mr. Dupreast was associated 
with the Ford Mercantile Co. of Webb 
City. 

AssumpTIon, Itt.—The Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has elected the following 


officers: President, Alex Branyan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, O. D. Hedrick; directors, 
Allen Peabody and Daniel Ryan. 

GREENFIELD, Iowa—The Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. re-elected all of its former 
officers to serve during the coming year. 
They are: L. S. Roberts, president; R. M. 
Wilson, secretary; W. R. Goodman, treas- 
urer, and Andrew Lawson, John Ehm and 
E. W. Vandewater as directors. The 
financial statement read at the meeting 
showed that the company had been doing 
a good business. 

Manassas, Va.—Stockholders of the 
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TELEPHONY 
Central Mutual Telephone Co. recently 
elected C. E. Nash, president; George B. 


Cooke, vice-president; T. E. Didlake, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and J. A. Vetter, man- 
ager. 

Misceilaneous. 

SuLpHuR Sprincs, ArK.—The Sulphur 
Springs Telephone Co. has been sold by 
N. Graham to A. D. Johnson, formerly of 
Maysville. 

Camp Point, Itt.—The Camp Point 
Telephone Co., owned by C. E. Tracy, has 
been sold to the Illinois Telephone Co. of 
Jacksonville, Ill. Possession was given im- 
mediately and no change was made in 
local management. 

La Porte, Inp—The La Porte Tele- 
phone Co., assessed at $500,000, will be 
merged with interests buying exchanges in 
the northern part of Indiana, according to 
an announcement by J. Vene Dorland, 
president of the company. 

Hart.ey, lowa—H. G. Williamson, who 
has owned and operated the Hartley Tele- 
phone exchange of Hartley and Moneta 
for six years, has sold the system to G. N. 
Clark, of Mason City, for a reported price 
of $42,500. 

Mounp VALLey, Kans.—W. A. Cales 
has sold the Mound Valley Telephone Co. 
to Mrs. J. G. Thompson, of Atamont, who 
has taken possession. 

ELLENDALE, Minn.—The Steele County 
Telephone Association of Blooming 
Prairie, has completed the purchase of the 
Ellendale Telephone Co., which operated 
in the southwestrn part of Steele county 
and whose chief owner was _ Joseph 
Meland of Ellendale. 

Torte, Minn.—At a joint meeting of 
the officers of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Arrowhead Tele- 
phone Co, Beaver Bay, Minn., an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the Lake Shore 
Telephone Co., Grand Marais, purchased 
all the property of the other companies in 
Lake and Cook counties, which includes 
all lines and equipment. There will now 
be but one telephone company operating 
and furnishing service on the north shore 
of Lake Superior from Two Harbors to 
the Canadian border. - 

MARYSVILLE, On10—A Lee Seeley and 
Calvin Liggett, who owned the controlling 
stock in the Home Telephone Co. at Plain 
City and surrounding territory, have sold 
their interests to Jerry Carroll, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who now has charge of the 
business. Seeley and Liggett organized 
the company in 1894 and have since been 
the leading stockholders. 

Hicumorr, S. D.—The Hyde County 
Telephone Co. has been granted a fran- 
chise to maintain a telephone exchange in 
Highmore. 

Metvin S. D.—The Northwestern Light 
& Power Co. has purchased the Melvin 


Telephone exchange of H. Quiggle for 
$20,500. 
Montrose, S. D.—The Montrose Tele- 


phone Co. has been sold to J. J. Bollinger 
of Bridgewater. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


POSITION AS MANAGER—By man 
with 19 years’ experience in all branches ; 
understands technical and commercial 
thoroughly. Just completed rebuilding 
plant of over 5,000 telephones. Address 
6743, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By married 
man with fifteen years’ experience as 
all around telephone man. Good refer- 
ences. Has owned exchange for last 
five years. J. H. Sauber, 2626 Madison 
St.. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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